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WEWE BOOKS). 4 
THE BIBLE HISTORY ILLUSTRATED. 


tucieat Egypt, her Testi Trabeas the throne 
"Bible, §c. he. By Wile Oke, jun., Mem- 


her of the Council of the Royal, $ jet ' Lite~« 
ratute. Svo/ pppoe. a ‘ Banal here: 
and Sons, : W.::a.. § ‘a. 49 
Stinguished cultivators of ancient 
ear aeararact 
18, lea d si 
nie! +0 tha pe ¢ 
{dd which is the mos 4othe Ciristian 
that field, in fachage he) information 
which can be icant tom rs and brought to 
bear on the early hi e, human race, is, 
nevertheless, f afore Ti the 
inscriptions representations of subjects which 
we found on ven Gandini, 
he bas sought ; many of the clear- 
est evidences of the authenticity of the Scriptures. 
i havin 


Patiently investigating’ these ro i 
sel NO Aiport 


great diligence and acuteness ; andeven where tlie 
proof fails to be quite conclusive (as fail it must in 
wnany instances), we have yet such feasible views 
w 


e inductio t we must own the 
a ecg Perkins NA Md 


dependently of these * ualities, the volume 
ions. fer.fature labours of the 
Ste arian ees a 


ratoré and antiquities of t is always receiving 
new light, we may well believe that it will lead to 
farther information of the most valuable descrip- 
tion, Withthese few remarks we shall conduct our 
rendersto the ptopyieam of this temple, and if we 
cannot penetrate its crypts or subterranean depths, 
enabl@ tlie fn to tgkeRghetice at some of its prominent 
features, 80 as to form an idea of what the labours of 
the author have uncovered and displayed. In the 
work itself, those lly desire intelligence 
on the subject, SB Medods in this brinch of 
lore, may find the clearest, plainest, and most lucid 
embodiment of anclegt igyptian«monumental re- 
mains, and their application to expound the hither- 
to dark and ill-defined annals of the Canaanite 
tribes or nations, with whom the Pharaohs of 
Egypt and the leaders of the Israelites came into 
collisions, ¢ 13 i ’ 495.5 
In setling sat, Mr. Osburn tales a needful glance, 
. ire asm history of ancient Egypt derived hich 
the following sources, viz.:.‘< 1. The Bi which, 
is also the\ first beyond civ astava need beeke in the 
value and importance of the facts it has recorded. 
2 The ruins of temples, tombs, Se. now ‘in! exist- 
ence, on Which are inscribed the hieroglyphic names 
of kings, with the dates of their reigns; and also 
— oe tables containing the names of 
monarchs of Egypt in the order, of their-suc- 
con” 3. THO WEAR UE Mansel f beet af Be 
bennytus, on the” stieS“of tHé kings. of Egypt, 
written in Greek by the’ command of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus about 180 B.c. This book is lost; 


cicero ee grows rare 
yt 


Writer quotes from two abbrevi 

one of whom was named E 

ns * ape: ip called ‘ The Old Chronicle.’ Ma- 
ethos profi to be ibepaaiotinn from 
historical documents ye in the temples 
of Egypt. Like the histories of, India, China, 


the 
bh And Lionas 
rticular 


} which Jasted many hundred-thousand years, and 
by of whom was the sun or wee gave 
his -" araoh, to all his successors on the 
“of ~ After these come thirty-one 
dynasties of men, who, according to Manetho, 
sreigned imsuccession over Egypt for an incredibly 
long yperiod» The aid, however, Of the two pte- 
ceding authorities enables us materially to cut dowa 
this vast"antiquity. Some of these, dynasties prove 
to be bus ;"others are the names of kings who 
rei poranéously over different parts of 
Egypt, , 4.. The Greek. historians Herodotus and 
Diodorus.” 
Phe following broad facts rest on the authority 
of the Bible : 
1st. Egypt was colonised’ by the descendants 
of Mizraim, the son of Ham, who~gave~to~ the 
country its Oriental n aim or Mizr), both 
in pdt Mey and iS » This event took 
place shortly after the dispersion of mankind from 
Babel (Gen. x.13), 2d. Egypt was a settled king- 
dom, ruled by a Pharaoh, at, they tine of Abram. 
(Geni xii. 10, seq.). — 3d.: Egypt acquited- immense 





wealth under the administration of Joseph (Gen._ 
4th. Egypt sustained terrible national | 


xlviii. 1). 
calamities, which, from the tenor of the narrative, 
would appear to have been irretrieyable ones, at 
the time of the Exodus (Ea vie eae . 
Expatiating on these points, Mr. Osburn observes, 


that “ notwithstanding the, iven by 
Manetho of the esbeditua tan Gisted bye the 
herds in Egypt, they were’ evidently a highly re- 
fined race. The tomb of Assis is said by its dis- 
coverer, M. l’ Hote, to be executed with surpassing 
skill, It is in the style called-eavo-retievo, like 
most other similar monuments ; and each character 
in it has the delicately exquisite finish of a gem or 


medal. This/great pérfeétion of art at so temote a | E 


‘period, which in his judgment was never afterwards 
equalled, is a subject of great surprise to him, but 
will occasion none to those who.rightly consider 
that all the arts ‘of social life were, in the first in- 
atance, the direct gifts of God to man. The shep- 
herds had adopted the religion, the manners, and 
the customs, of Egypt. The’ Pharaoh to whom 
Joseph.was prime minister was the shepherd-king 
Aphophis, according to Manetho. ‘The king of 
Egypt with =n a eaaeper had me «4 
tion before, was also*ashepWerd- in 
iit peabe lity: The proof of this is dag issuk eh a 
long:chronological inquiry, upon which we cannot 
now enter. We only observe respecting it, that 
the vulgar, chronology; which. is~ usually printed 
with the English Bible, needs critical correction 
quite as much as that of the kings of Egypt,” 
After correcting the era-of Amosis accordiiig to 
Manetho, and reducing his 2000 to 250 years, be- 
tween the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties, the 
author proceeds to inform us, that “‘ the era of 
Amosis, or the eighteentldynasty, was the golden 
age of:Egyptian history: Nearly all the temples 
and palaces, the-ruins of-which *dre’stifl’ in ‘exist 
ence, were begun by the Pharaohs of this illustrious 
line. Every thing that was Highced Gest hem 
indica posarsgt ° wealth 
Wet or 9 utmes' Be 5 é treasures 
acc nals Ba Rap berd-kings under the ad- 
ministration of Joseph seem to have produced the 
usual effect of pr Pe ossessors and excit- 
ing the cupidity of their able neighbours, 
the hereditary Pharaohs at Abydos: They 
in their-turn the 





Mexico, and most othét heathen nations, it com- Lema oete 


mences with the reigns of the gods anid. demi-gods, 
(Rularged 34.) 


+ them: of eaith, “and 
expelled'them once mort from. the litoits.of Egypt, 








of the ' ich they alteemarde netained pos- 
mele, f place during the sojourn 
im Goshen, after the death of Joseph and 


his brethren and all that generation, The pro- 
- nag of thé Istaelftes”in this’ dependency of 

gypt, and the eitcunistanedithat they had come 
thither originally fromeCanaan, the land of the 
shepherds, would mene excite thejealousy of 
the. conquerors, . Goshen lay between Egypt and 
Canaan. In.thiscountry dwelea people more 
and mightier than they,’ It was, therefore, per- 
fectly conformable to the s jons_ of worldly 

eee ye a, I@enhalave abd cruelly maltreat 
them, ‘lest when.there.fatlesh.out.any war, they 
join also unto our, enemies and fight st us’ 
(Exod. i. 10)... $:-The.new king: over Egypt which 
apne and knew pot Joseph’ (Bxod. i, 8) was 

ther Amosis or one of his immediate gsors; 
so that ‘the epochs ‘Of the eighteenth dynasty and 
the ee Or Yiearly s0.""* ~ 

Still continuing to trage succeeding events, we 
are told of ‘(the ,era of decline” that “from the 
collation ‘of Manetho’s "legend with the inspired 
narrativé,-we! find )that the*Bxodus' was followed 
almost immediately: by @ secofd ifivasion of the 
shepherds, whereby.the rulers of Egypt, with their 
infant monarch, the son of Pharaoh who perished 
in the Red Sea, were once more expatria and 
compélledstotaké refuge in Ethiopia.. Thirteen 
years afterwards ithe invaders were ‘in their turn 
driven out by the Egyptians, and the'young monarch 
recovered the throne of his anceator: monu- 
ments stillin-existenee record his name, Reinesses, 
which coincides with the name given by Manetho. 
They also inform that after,the expulsion of 
the sheplierdé he built the ‘palace bf Medinet Abou, 
the last-expiring*effort of the greatness of ancient 
gypt.” arp aoe 

These are great leading outlines, which the author 
vom fill ith mp profound interest, 
and_ seeking a Teton be een} 
midh king off haga ieee 7 by 

 Those!l whic ‘Have’ Sccupiel” themiselves with 
Egyptian antiquities*seém by'common consent. to 
have rejected: thé did‘ of the Bible’ (the only book 
in existence which professes ‘to be co-temporary 
mors them), and to bw relied upon the classical 
authorities, the earli f whi 
1000 year Uatet Madu thd udpble ok Mh wack 
reliefa oceury'so that they could: ssibly’ con- 
tain any thing beyendwague aud eliscure traditions 
of a period so remotes: »Thisyas.we«hope toshew 
(he adds), has been ‘the»principal Cause ‘Of ‘their 
failure.’ . 2 

Mr. Osburn holds tothe-eastern origin of the 
first colonisers of Egypt—He says: 

“ The pyramids of Ghizeh, in the burial place of 
Memphis, are the most ancient of all the greater 
temains. Of the ‘tomb# in their immediate 
vicinity also belong to#he’same remote period. As 
we proceeded up thé valleyiofthe Nile to Beni Has- 
san and Abydos, the remain. are those of the era 
of Osort ; while at Th and the regions to 
the south of at, wemodreely" ® trace of anything 


and that is earlier than the eighteenth dynasty. More 


satisfacto roof could scafce. ixed that the 
rogress ‘of themfitst fntabita of the valley was 
ons ‘Heliopolis upwards, fot from Thebes down- 
wards, a has been téo Rastily assumed by certain 
modern antiquaries. In. this particular, therefore, 


* “ Pie tomb of Rekshiare at Thebes, which contains 
the well-known picture of the captive Jews making bricks, 
is dated in ihe reign of Thothmosis III, (Moeris), the fifth 
monarch of this dynasty,” 
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the monuments of Egypt strongly confirm the 
Scripture account of the first dispersion of man- 
kind from the plains of Shinar.” 

Examining the design in the tomb of Sethos I. 
(discovered by Belzoni), Mr. Osburn defines the 
four races of men thereon delineated ; and the whole 
passage is of so much consequence, that we must 
copy it: 

“ The picture represents four individuals of four 
races of men, who are conducted, or rather di- 
rected, by the divine hawk of the sun; denoted by 
the figure of an idol with a hawk’s head. Its ob- 
ject is to shew the superiority of Egypt over all 
other lands, through the blessing of her tutelary 
divinity, the sun,—the first king of Egypt, from 
whom, as we have said, all his successors took their 
well-known title of Pharaoh, that is, dpe, ‘ the sun.’ 
Immediately after the sun, are four Egyptians, who 


are named =P! ‘ the human race :’ mean- 


ing, as will abundantly appear, that they were pre- 
eminently men above all other men. Above them 
is a hieroglyphic inscription, which reads as fol- 


lows: ‘ The discourse of the hawk governing t, a 


the appearing y= of the sun, in the third 
horary mansiont+ (i. e. in the third hour of the day), 
to the black land 7 @ (Upper Egypt), and to 


the red land Se 55 (Lower Egypt), The 


sun, firm in his greatness in heaven, enlightens 
you, O ye kings (of the world). He vivifiesf the 
breath of your nostrils (while ye live): he dries 


“ft; your mummies (when ye are dead). Your 


eyes are dazzled (ei \ ae weep) by my 


brightness, O ye of the chief race of men.’ 

“The appearance of the race of men next in 
order varies considerably in costume anid com- 
plexion in the several repetitions of this picture 
which occur in the tombs of different kings; but 
all the copies agree in representing a people of 
much lighter complexion than the Egyptians, with 
blue eyes, and the hair inclining to red or flaxen, 
or, in some cases, black. We shall hereafter have 
the opportunity of identifying these races with the 
inhabitants of Canaan, and of the regions to the 
eastward’ of that country. The name which is 
common to them in all'the copies of this picture 


) KY reads—‘SUOTES in which we at once 


recognise the Shemites, the descendants of the pa- 
triarch Shem, who occupied the country imme- 
diately to the eastward of Canaan,'and were con- 
founded by the Egyptians with the inhabitants of 
that country, probably because they all spoke dia- 
leets of the same language. The inscription is: 
* The sun drives ye away, O ye who are named the 
NAMOOY.|| The sun is unto you as the divine 
vengeance, that he may afflict your souls. “In my 
manifestation I have smitten them :’I cursé** them 
in all the seasoris that I shine (i. ¢.'at all times). 
“The next tetrad of figures in this’ protéssion 


are negroes, who are called RAR yecore 





* “TsITH. This word signifies in Coptic ‘likeness, 
image.’ In hieroglyphies it denotes the form of the idol 
in whieli the 26x, of Whorw it is predicated; appears : thus 


ELEY Me. meas! "beat, Wearing “this ‘head. 


+ “ The sun took a new body at every houn ofthe day 
and night.” he i 


fila 
_ —s r 
$* LT & CGM. -Thisword is not inthe 


Coptic texts: The meani 

determines the group, an 
* “See Onomasticon.” 
| ‘* Vide infra.” 


od “seyh Lit, I offer, I devote.” 


zis indicated by the ege' which 
Ys the scan 88 ‘ 





Nahasi, which we find elsewhere to have been a 
general appellation of all the dark races of man- 
kind, or, rather, of the inhabitants of the regions 
to the south and west of Egypt. The dresses of 


these negroes yary in different copies like the’ 


former group. The inscription reads: ‘ O ye who 
are named the race of Nahasi, the sun # (speaks 
unto) these: he takes vengeance on their souls; 
mine eye glistens upon them iw} (in wrath)’ 


“ The fourth and last group of this curious pic- 
ture consists of four men, of a complexion much 
lighter than the Shemites, and resembling in ap- 
pearance the Caucasian races. Their hieroglyphic 


name is >7°\" « We shall find hereafter that 


by this group we are to understand the Hama- 
thites, or ancient inhabitants of Syria, which being 
the farthest point to the north to which the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Egyptians extended, 
its name was adopted as a general appellation of 
all countries to the north of Canaan. The cos- 
tumes, which vary like the rest, will be found 
described hereafter. The inscription in the tomb 
of Sethos, which is the only one that has been 
copied entire, is much mutilated. Enough of it, 
however, remains to shew that the Hamathites 
were considered to inhabit merely a district in the 
region of which the Shemites were also inhabit- 
ants; for, like them, they are called there, and in 


all other copies, 3 KL NAUOOY’, which 


means ‘ the great water.’ It seems probable that 
this is a reminiscence of the original settlement of 
the inhabitants of Egypt on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, from which they were expelled by the con- 
fusion of tongues. The epithet of the Euphrates, 
‘ the great river,’* which is universal to all ancient 
languages, appears to have been applied by them 
to those of the human race whom they left upon 
its banks to distinguish them from the tribes who 
had set out in quest of new countries before the 
Egyptians. 

‘* These names point very intelligibly to the ori- 
ginal and natural division of the human race into 
the descendants of the three sons of Noah. The 
Shemites retain the name of their progenitor; the 
Hamathites represented the Japhetians; while in 
the tribes already darkened by the burning sun of 
the tropics, who had first braved the terrors of the 
deserts to the south and west of Egypt, they recog- 
nised the sons of Ham. The vanity of the Egyp- 
tians, however, allowed to none of these races the 
slightest affinity with themselves, They were alto- 
gether of another and superior stock, which they 
erected into a fourth patriarchate at the head of 
the other three.f It is pretty evident that the 
original genealogies of the several families of 
mankind had been forgotten in Egypt at the 
period of the monuments we are now considering. 
A vague recollection of the triple division of 
the human race, and the name of Shem, seems 
to have been the extent of their knowledge of 
it. 

* Anotber»trace of the primitive dispersion’ of 
mankind from Shinar is discoverable in the Jists 
of conquered nations, which not unfrequently occur 
on the walls of the temples and palaces of Ancient 
Egypt. They generally commence with a series 
of names.of districts, lying to the four quarters of 
heaven, over whiehthe arms of Egypt had achieved 


conquests, The nations to the northt = ¥ are 





* “ See Gen, xy. 18; ‘ Unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates,” Io3g12 

+ “ Herodotus mentions this quadruple division of the 
humaii’ race Which was biadé*by ‘the Egyptians: cf gae: 
rele pubgice Tider pet sarc: det) Dy ie nip we edd sie zee) AiBimy. 
rurmecer el thd apiqs. des Reoroncieles Adyirtev ro didrai— 
aie Sp Bs couod asyrg 901 mo lite s19W 

+ “ In Coptic letters; PEMeH:;: the, word, signifying 
‘ north’ in the Qoptic texts is HGU2IT or FEN2IT:’ 





—. 
which reads, ]3%* Javan or Ion, the 
name of the fourth son of Japhet, from 
whom the Greeks were descended (Gen 
chap. x. verses 2 and 4); and ‘ 
which reads, 75, and is the 
name of the fourth son of Shem 
(Gen. v. 22), whose descend- 
ants peopled Asia Minor and the coun- 
tries adjacent. These two names, there- 
fore, would exactly include the districts 
to the north of Egypt, whose inhabitants were 
known by the general appellation of Hamathites, 
“The nations westward of Egypt are indicated 
by a group which is ordinarily written [> 
The first character is a bow, which in Egyptian 
was called (iy. or MHTG, It therefore seens 
to denote the name of Phut, 15, the fourth son of 
Ham (Gen. x. 6), whose descendants have long heey 
ascertained} to have settled in the regions to the 
west of Egypt. The other characters make the 
number nine, which seems to imply that Phut had 
nine sons, who were the founders of as many my. 
tions. The Scripture gives no account of his 
descendants. This name is also written 9» 
that is, D915, with the Hebrew plural f_ 
termination. It seems, however, always 
to denote a country or district, not a 
people. The inhabitants were included 5 
among the NA2@ACIH, the general appel- 
lation of all the black races. 
** The countries to the south-east and south of 


Egypt were designated by the group 


ng 


=——" 
—" 


= an 
am hes’ 
contains the elements of the name of WD Cush, 
the second son of Ham (Gen. x. 6, &Xc.), whose 
descendants peopled the burning desert of Sinai, 
and, following the direction of the Red Sea, scat- 
tered themselves over the dreary waste which se- 
parates it from Egypt, and penetrated the regions 
to the south of it.t 

** A singular verification of the Scripture account 
of the dispersion of the descendants of Ham arises 
from these hieroglyphic names. Canaan, the first 
born, who lost his birthright through his grand- 
father’s curse (Gen. ix. 25, seq.), and is therefore 
always placed last among his brethren (x. 6, &c.), 
nevertheless seems to have been allowed the claims 
of seniority when the sons of Ham together went 
forth to the westward from the’ plains of Shinar 
(Gen. xi.), and gave his name to the first district 
at which the emigrants would arrive. The de. 
scendants of Cush, the second son, took the next 
tegion to the westward, which consisted of the 
sterile sands of the deserts of Sinai. The fertile 
valley of the Nile was the happier lot of Mizraim, 
the third son; while the descendants of Phut, the 
youngest, were driven forth to seek a comfortless 
home amid the trackléess wastes of the Sahara. 
These names ‘are all found on the monuments of 
Egypt (for, as we shall see hereafter, the hiero- 
glyphic name of Canaan is still extant), with the 
exception of the name of Mizraim, which may, 
however, possibly be detected in that of the well- 
known demi-god and hero of the Egyptian my- 
thology, Osiris, whose hieroglyphic name is thus 


which 


* <= . 
written J "|. The first character is a throne, the 


Egyptian word for which is OO*or OO’; the se- 
cond, the eye, denotes the verb IPI, to do;’ together 
OTG "IPI, that is, Osiris. This syllabic mode of 
writing names is very uncommon in hieroglyphics, 
and never used but when the name is a word foreign 
to the Egyptian language.§ The first and last 





* “ Rosellini, ‘ Monunienti Istorichi,’ vol. iii. part ]. 
This reading is doubtful. Mr. Birch, with much proba- 
bility, ry ope it to be a peonasm, and to read, ‘all the 
lands of the north,’ repeating the indication of the preced- 
ing ring.—Gallery of Antiquities, Part ii.” 

+ ‘* See Calmet, voce ‘ Vhut.’” 

+“ See ‘Paylor’s * Calmet,’ p, 319,” 

¢ “ Like the name of Phut,” 
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characters of the word *-Mizraim’ DY 21 are ser- 
yiles, and may therefore be omitted or ‘changed 
without altering the radical signification, so that 
there is nothing improbable in the suppoSitioh 
that the Mizraim (DY ]3%) of the Shemites-may 
have been pronounced YSN; or B15, (either 
siwhich would reproduce: exactly the elements of 
the Egyptian word O° O™IPH), by the descendants 
of Ham. 


«“Thecountries to the north-east of Egypt were— 


|i , the land of the shepherds or Ca- 
manites; © @, the land of the 9TH, the iden- 
tification of which will require our attention here- 
sierj and “Fy ION BS Napa, in which 
we perceive at once the elements of the Hebrew 
word CYTTT3,* @. es Mesopotamia, the well-known 
itive country of Abraham. 

“Tt would appear, from hence that the limits of 
ihe geogra wat knowledge of the Egyptians at 
tvtime of the Exodus extended to Mesopotamia 
md Syria in the east. and north-east, aud to Lud 
wd Javan, by which we are most probably to un- 
dedtand.the’ islands of Cyprus and Crete, to the 
noth J€ is ‘submitted’ that these “geographical 
indications are by*no*means destitute of value and 
i ce as illustrative of the Scripture account 
ofc prgenitons of mankind; ‘and their first dis- 
petsion o¥er the countries, adjacent to: the plains 
of Shing.” 

Having thus laid down, his universal proposi- 
tins, Mr, O. devotes himself to the working out 
ofthe detailss. He follows up the lives of Sethos, 
Ramses, ¥e., and shews us whither they marched 
on their watlike expeditions, and whom it was that 
they conquered ; who were the Jebusites, the Her- 
monilés, the Philistines, the Hamathites, the Hit- 

# thé Zuzim, the Arvadites, the Amorites, the 
Béfonites, &c. &c.; and how the Bible-history is 
cétfitméd in its’ patticutats by these hieroglyphic 
and pictured records ; but these interesting inves- 
tigations wil} require more than another No, of the 
literary Gazette. 








FAIRY LORE. 

The Nightingale and other Tales. By Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. Translated by Charles Boner. 
With numerous Illustrations by Count Pocci. 
Pp, 174. London, J. Cundall. 

Evry thing produced by Andersen carries the 

stamp of originality and genius with it ; and on the 

Present.aecasion he has received the advantage of 

astrictly correct and admirable translation—com- 

municating his own spirit to the English text. It 
is, then, a charming little volume of Fairy Tales, 
full of invention and fancy, and yet pointed with 
excellent. morals,.as it is adorned with pleasant and 
characteristic embellishments. We are gratified to 
exemplify such a performance of modern. taste and 
ingenuity on the same sheet which.is. informed by 
he recopdite . biblical, learning. of Mr. . Osburn. 
motto ig, gogd—~ | | / 

“From graye to gay, fromilively to severe.” 
Andourtask.is as:easy as it isiagreeable. Let our 
young readers but;tarn to “The Nightingale,” 
“The Buck- Wheat,” ‘‘ The Fellow- Traveller,’ and 
others ofthe longer stories. We select the shortest 
48 8 specimen t 

** The Flying .Trunk. 

“There was once a merchant, who was .so rich 
that he could pave the whole street, and almost a 
little alley into the bargain, with silver coin; but 
he did not do it: he knew better. what to do with 
his money ; and when he spent a shilling he gained 
‘crown, so good a trader was he; and 
tied. His son inherited all his money. But he 
led.a merry life, went every evening to the mas- 
querade, made kites of bank-notes, and took gui- 


.* “The Phoenician is used ihsteadl of the Hebrew O_ 
infra, Pat ii," 





neas instead of stones’ to play at duck-and-drake 
with on the lake. It was, therefore, no wonder if 
the money began to disappear, which it very soon 
did ;-se*that at last he had only twopence in his 
pocket, and nothing else but a pair of slippers and 
an old dressing-gown. His friends did not trouble 
themselves; about him any more, now that they 
could not even walk across the street with him; 
but one of these, who had a kind heart, sent him 
an old trunk, and said, ‘ Pack up your things, 
and be off!’ That was all very well, but he had 
nothing to pack up, so he got into the trunk him- 
self, ’Twas a droll sort of trunk! As soon as 
one pressed the lock, it could fly: the merchant’s 
son did so; and, holloa! up flew the trunk with 
him, straight up the chimney, and away into the 
clouds, farther and farther off. The bottom 
cracked, and he was very uneasy; for if the bot- 
tom had given way, a pretty tumble he would have 
had! But nothing of the sort happened. 

“Well, in this way he reached Turkey. He 
hid the trunk in a wood, under the dry leaves, and 
went into the town ; for this he could very well do, 
as among the Turks every body walked about in 
dressing-gown and slippers. Presently he met a 
nurse with a little child. ‘I say, nurse,’ said he, 
‘what castle is that yonder with high windows, just 
outside the town?’ ‘The king’s daughter lives 
there,’ said she; ‘it has been foretold that she 
will become very unhappy on account of a lover; 
and so no one dare come near her when the king 
and queen are not present.’ ‘ Thank you,’ said 
the merchant’s son; and he went out into the wood, 
seated himself in his trunk, flew up to the roof, 
and crept through the window to the princess. 
She lay on a sofa and slept. She was so beautiful 
that the son of the merchant could not help giving 
her a kiss. This awoke her, nor was she a little 
afraid; but he said he was the Prophet of the 
Turks, who had come to her through the air; and 
this satisfied her. So he sat down, and told her 
stories about her eyes: these were the most beau- 
tiful dark lakes; and thoughts swam about in them 
like mermaids. And he told her a story about her 
forehead: this was a mountain of snow, with glo- 
rious vaulted halls. They were such pretty stories ; 
and then he made the princess an offer, and she 
immediately said ‘Yes.’ ‘But you must come 
here on Saturday,’ said she. ‘The king and the 
queen are coming to me to tea; they will be so 
glad to hear that I am to marry the Prophet of the 
Turks! But take care to have a very pretty fairy- 
tale to relate ; for my parents like that above any 
thing. My mother likes it to be very moral, and 
very aristocratic; and my father likes it to be 
merry, so that one may have a hearty laugh.’ 
‘Very well; I shall bring no other bridal gift than 
a fairy-tale,’ said he. And so they parted; but 
before he went, the princess gave him a sabre 
studded with gold; and a very acceptable present 
it was, Now he flew off, bought himself a new 
dressing-gown, and sat out in the wood composing 
the fairy-tale, which was to be ready by Saturday 
evening; and composing, let me tell you, is no 
easy matter. But at last it was ready; and Satur- 
day too was come. The king, the queen, and all 
the court drank tea that evening at the princess’s. 
The suitor was extremely well received. ‘ Will 
you relate us a fairy-tale?’ said the queen; ‘one 
that has a profound meaning, and that is instruc- 
tive—’ ‘ But that is laughable too,’ said the king. 
‘ Yes, certainly,’ said he, and began his tale; ‘and 
now you must listen very attentively. 

“There-was once upon a time a bundle of 
matches; and they were very proud of their high 
descent. Their genealogical tree—that is to say, 
the great fir-tree, of which each of them was a 
chip—had been once a very stately old tree’in the 
forest. Now the matches lay on the shelf between 
a flint and steel and an old iron ‘saucepan,.and to 
them they told the history of their youth. * «* Ah, 
while we were still on the green bough, then were 
we indeed on the greér Wongh !" said they. “Pearl 
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sun shone on us the whole day, when he did shine ; 
and all the little birds were obliged to tell us sto- 
ries. We could easily see that we were rich; for 
the other trees were dressed in green only in sum- 
mer, whilst our family possessed the means of 
wearing green both winter and summer. But the 
wood-cutters came, that was the great revolu- 
tion, and our family was divided: he whom we 
looked upon as our chief support got a place on a 
large ship, that could sail round the world if it 
liked ; and the other branches were placed in va- 
rious situations: and our vocation is to give light; 
and therefore we, people of high pedigree as we 
are, have come here into the kitchen.’ ‘Ah! my 
fate has been very different,’ said the iron’ sauce- 
pan, near which the matches lay. ‘ From the very 
moment that I came into the world I have been 
scoured and boiled, oh, how often! I always side 
with the respectable and cons@rvative ; and belong, 
in reality, to the very first in‘thehouse. My sole 
pleasure is to lie down, nice and clean, after din- 
ner, and to have 4 little rational talk with my com- 
rades; but if I except the bucket, that now and 
then comes into the yard, our life here is a very 
homely and quiet one. Our only newsmonger is 
the coal-scuttle; but he talks so demagogically 
about ‘the people’ and ‘the government,’ that a 
short time ago an old earthen pot was so shocked 
at his conversation that itdropped down and broke 
into a thousand pieces.. Oh, he belongs to the 
Radicals, let me tell you,’, ‘ Now«you are talking 
too much,’ said the flint, and it struck against the 
steel, so that the sparks flew out. ‘Shall we not 
have a merry evening?’ ‘ Yes; let. us talk about 
who is of highest rank and most genteel,’ said the 
matches. ‘No; I have no wish to talk about my- 
self,’ said the earthenware dish; ‘let us have a 
refined and sentimental eyening. I will begin. I 
will relate a tale of every-day life; one can fancy 
one’s-self so well in similar, situations, and that is 
so interesting. On. the. shores. of the Baltic, be- 
neath the Danish beeches’ ‘That is a splen- 
did beginning !’ said, all. the plates; ‘ that, is 
certainly a very interesting story!’ ‘There, in a 
quiet family, L passed my youth: the furniture was 
polished, the floor washed, and clean, muslin cur- 
tains were put up every fortnight.’. ‘ What an in- 
teresting story you are telling us!’ said the duster. 
‘One hears in, a. moment that it is a young lady 
who speaks, such an air of purity breathes in every 
word,’ ‘Yes, that one does feel indeed,’ said the 
water-pail, much moved, and in such broken. ac- 
cents that there was quite a splash on the floor. 
And the dish went on with the story, and the end 
was as good as the beginning. All the plates 
rattled with delight; and the duster took some green 
parsley, off the: dresser, and crowned the dish, for 
he knew this would annoy the othets; and, thought 
he, if I crown*her to-day, she will crown:me to- 
morrow. |‘ Now let 'us dance!’ said: the tongs, bes 
ginning immediately ; and, good heavens, how she 
could fling one leg up, in the air!; The eld arm- 
chair-covering in the corner, burst,at the, sight, 
‘Am I not to be crowned, now?’ said, the tongs; 
and so forthwith she got ja, lJaurel.-wreath too. 
* What a low set!’ said the matches,to themselves. 
It was now the fea-ure’s turn to sing something ; 
but she Said shé had 4aken cold, indeed, shetould 
only sing when excited ; but that was nothing but 
pride; for she would only sing when standing on 
the drawing-room table among ladies and gentle- 
men. Behind, in the window, sat anold pen, that 
the maid used to write with. There was nothing 
remarkable about it; except that it Was too féeply 
immersed in ink; but that was just what it Was 
proud Of; and made ‘a'fass about.” * If the tea-urn 
will not sing,’ it said, ‘why, she may leave it 
alone: but there is; a vightingale in a cage; she 
can sing. It is trae she has been taught nothing. 
However, this evening we will speak ill of nobody.’ 
* T find it most improper,’ said the tea-kettley who 
was kitchen chorus-singer, and step-brothier to the 
tea-urn—‘I find it most improper that such a 
foreigu bird should ‘bé patronised, 8° that pa- 
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triotic? I will ask the coal-scuttle, and let him 
decide.’ ‘ As to me, I am vexed,’ said the latter; 
‘thoroughly vexed! Is this the way to spend the 
pi emg W Would it not be far better to turn the 
whole house upside-down, and to establish a new 
and natural order of things? In this way each 
one would find his proper place, and I would un- 
dertake to direct the change.’ ‘Yes, let us kick 
up a row!’ cried all at once. At the same moment 
the door opened: it was the house-maid! All 
were silent; not one dared to utter a word. Yet 
there was not a single greasepot but knew what he 
COULD do, and of what consequence he was: ‘ Yes, 
if I had chosen,’ thought they, ‘fine work there 
would have been this evening!’ The maid took 
the matches to get a light. Good heavens, how 
they sputtered, and then stood all in a blaze! 
* Now may every body see,’ thought they, ‘ that we 
are first in rank. How we shine! What lustre! 
What light !"—and so saying, they went out. 

“*That was a capital tale,’ said the queen; ‘1 
felt as if I were in the kitchen the whole time. 
Yes, you certainly shall have our daughter.’ ‘To 
be sure,’ said the king; ‘next Monday you shall 
have our daughter.’ All was fixed for the wed- 
ding ; and the evening before the whole town was 
illuminated : nuts and cakes were flung among the 
people; and the boys in the street stood upon tip- 
toe, and shouted ‘Hurrah!’ It was magnificent ! 
*I must also do something,’ said the merchant’s 
son; and he bought rockets, squibs, crackers, and 
all imaginable fireworks, seated himself in his trunk, 
and flew up in the air. Hurrah! that wasa sight! 
how it blazed! Every Turk, when he beheld it, 
gave such a jump, that his slippers flew over his 
ears; for an appearance in the air like this they 
had never seen before. They now comprehended 
that it really must be the Prophet of the Turks who 
was to have the princess. As soon as the mer- 
chant’s son with his trunk was again in the wood, 
he said to himself, ‘I think I’ll just go into the 
town, and hear how it looked.’ And very natural 
it was that he wished to know. Well to be sure! 
What stories the people told! Each one whom he 
asked had seen it in his way; but they all had 
thought it superb. ‘I saw the prophet himself,’ 
said one; ‘he had eyes like gleaming stars, and 
a beard like foaming water.’ ‘He flew by in a 
mantle of fire,’ said another. ‘The dearest little 
cherubs peeped out from beneath its folds.’ True 
enough, he heard the most wonderful things; and 
on the following day he was to celebrate his wedding. 

“ He now went back to the wood to get into his 
trunk—but where was it? The trunk was burnt. 
A spark from the fireworks had fallen into it un- 
observed, had set fire to it; and there the trunk 
lay in.ashes! Now the poor merchant’s son could 
fly no longer, and was unable to»get to his be- 
trothed. She stood the whole day on the roof wait- 
ing for him; she is waiting there still. As for 
him, he goes about the world telling stories; but 
they are not so amusing as the one of the bundle 
of matches,” ; petood 

“The Garden of Parddisé,”* which’ follows, is a 
fine morality; and“ The, Wild Swans,” a genuine 
excursion upon fairy-land.,. The whole concludes 
with “ Ole Luckdie,” the giver of dreams, as they 
are related every night for a week to a little boy 
named Hjalmar. ‘A passage of Friday's introduc- 
tion and a sample of the dreams will aptly close 
this notice. ; 

“ Friday. ‘ It is incredible what a quantity of old 
people are always wanting to have me,’ said Ole 
Luckdie ; ‘ particularly those who have done some- 
thing wicked! ‘Good, dear Ole Luckie,’ say 
they to me, ‘we cannot close our eyes; and we 
lie the whole night, and see all oar misdeeds, that 
sit like little ugly goblins at the foot of the bed, 
and sprinkle us with hot water. Do come and 
drive them away, that we may get a little sound 
sleep!’ And then they heave deep sighs. ‘ We 
will willingly pay you:—good night, Ole; the 
money lies on the window-sill!’» But) I don’t do 
it for money,’ said the old man. oe * of 





* Saturday. ‘Am I to hear a story?’ said little 
Hjalmar, as soon as the good-natured Ole had got 
him to sleep. *We have no time this evening,’ 
said Ole, spreading out his handsomest umbrella 
over him. ‘Look at these Chinese!’ And the 
large umbrella looked like a great china plate with 
blue trees and pointed bridges, full of little Chi- 
nese standing and nodding their heads. ‘We must 
get the whole in order for to-morrow,’ said Ole 
Luckdie; ‘to-morrow is a holyday, it is Sunday. 
I must go up to the church-tower, to see if all the 
little church-sprites have polished the bells, that 
they may sound melodiously. I must away into 
the fields, to see if the winds have swept the dust 
from the grass and the leaves; I must take down 
all the stars and polish them. I take them all in 
my apron; but they must first be numbered, and 
the holes where they belong must be numbered 
too, so that each may get his right place again, 
otherwise they would not sit tight; and we should 
have a quantity of falling stars if one after the other 
were to tumble down.’ ‘I'll tell you what, Mr. 
Ole Luckdie,’ said an old Portrait, that hung on 
the wall near which Hjalmar slept. ‘I am Hjal- 
mar’s great-grandfather. I am very much obliged 
to you for telling the boy pretty stories, but you 
must not set his ideas in confusion. Stars cannot 
be taken down and polished. Stars are globes like 
our world, and that is the very best thing about 
them.’ ‘ Many thanks, old great-grandfather!’ 
said Ole. ‘Very many thanks! You are, it is 
true, an old great-grandfather, but I am older than 
you. I am an old heathen; the Greeks and Ro- 
mans named me the God of Dreams. I have been 
in the houses of the great, and still go there. I 
know how to deal with great and little! Now, 
then, do you tell a story!’ And old Ole went 
away, and took his umbrella with him. ‘ Now-a- 
days one dares not say what one thinks!’ mur- 
mured the old Portrait. And here Hjalmar awoke. 

‘ Sunday. ‘Good evening,’ said Ole; and Hjal- 
mar nodded, and ran quickly to the portrait of his 
great-grandfather, and turned it with the face to the 
wall, in order that it might not mix in the conver- 
sation like it did yesterday evening. ‘ Now you 
must tell me a story about the five green peas that 
lived in a pea-shell, and about the cock that paid 
his addresses to the hen, and of the darning-needle 
that wanted to be very fine, and fancied itself a 
sewing-needle.’ ‘One can have too much of a 
good thing,’ said Ole. ‘I will rather shew you 
something. I will shew you my brother; but he 
never comes but once; and when he does come to 
any body he takes him on his horse, and tells him 
stories. He knows only two; the one is inde- 
scribably beautiful, such as no one in the world 
can imagine; and the other is so horrible and 
frightfal—I cannot say how dreadful!’ And he 
lifted little Hjalmar up to the window, and said: 
‘There, look at my brother, the other Ole; he is, 
it is true, sometimes called Death! You see, he 
does not look half so horrid as he is made in pic- 
ture-books, wheie he is all bones. All that is 
silver embroidery that he has on his dress! it is 
the richest hussar uniform! a cloak of black velvet 
flies behind him over his horse: look! how he 
gallops!’ And Hjalmar saw how Ole Luckdie’s 
brother rode away, and took the young and the old 
up with him on his horse. Some he set before 
him, and others behind; but he always asked first 
what testimonials they had. ‘Oh, good ones,’ said 
they all. ‘Yes, but let me look myself,’ said he; 
and then they were obliged to shew him the book : 
and all those who had ‘ very good,’ or ‘ particularly 
good,’ came before him on horseback, and heard 
the beautiful story; but those who had ‘ pretty 
well,’ or ‘ bad,’ in their books, were obliged to get 
behind and hear the dreadful one. They trembled 
and cried, and wanted to jump down from the 
horse, but they could not, for they and the horse 
had grown together. y‘ But Death is the more 
beautiful of the two,’ said; Hjalmar; ‘1 am» not 
afraid of him.’ ‘Nor should: you be,’ said Ole; 
‘only take care that,you have a good certificate in 





— whe... 
your book.’ ‘Yes, that is instructive,’ murmured 
the great-grandpapa’s portrait; ‘ it is, howeyer 5 
good thing to express one’s opinion after all,’ and 
now the old gentleman was pleased.” 





SHOES: SHOEMAKING. 
The Book of the Feet ; a History of Boots and Shop, 
c. By J. Sparkes Hall. Pp. 151. London 

Simpkin and Marshall. , 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam will hardly apply to \y; 
Hall; for his /ast involves enow of consideratio, 
to make a circle wide enough for any philanthro. 
pist or philosopher to write and publish a wor; 
thereon. And yet he has been content to give y; 
a very little volume, ultra nothing useful an 
worthy to be known, and unblemished by collater,| 
impertinences, with which, had he been a book. 
maker, he might have spun out his subject. By 
he nevertheless begins at the beginning, and refers 
us (as Mr. Osburn does) to Egyptian covering, 
for the feet, and also to the early Hebrew notice 
of the same articles of clothing. Persepolitay 
Greek, and Roman examples follow in rapid sue. 
cession; and the relics of several forms, as seen jg 
later days among the brigands of the Abruzzi, th: 
older Irish kern, and the Scottish Highlander, 
The next, Chapter II., brings us to the history of 
boots and shoes in England, and Saxon specimens 
are figured, as are those of the nations we hare 
mentioned, in the preceding pages. The varieties 
and follies of fashion are curiously illustrated in 
these often strangely-shaped and richly embed. 
lished boots and shoes, in which our ancestors 
walked in their pride,® till we arrive at the easy 
plainness of our own day, not much departed from 
even in ball-rooms and courts. Another chapter 
describes those worn in foreign countries, from 
France to China, and from Copenhagen to Turkey 
and Tartary. With regard to the commencement 
of the trade, it is lost in the darkness of antiquity, 
and was probably nearly coeval with the appear- 
ance of feet upon the face of the earth. We shall 
not, therefore, trouble ourselves with chronologi- 
cally investigating the exact date; nor philologically 
why our shoes are souliers in French, zapatos in 
Spanish, scarpe in Italian, and baschmaki in Rus. 
sian, But to come home to our author and our 
own times: 

“ The law of England, formerly, not only took 
cognisance of the quality of the leather which the 
shoemaker wrought into his goods, but of the num- 
ber of stitches that he furnished. In one of the 
small towns in the north of England, the custom of 
gauging shoes brought to market was prevalent 
until lately, and the gauger had legal authority to 
take away any shoe which had not the proper num- 
ber of stitches.” 

Since 1830, when the duties on leather were re- 
pealed, there could of course be no longer any sur- 
veillance either by Excise or Rule of Thumb. But 
our Sutor continues to inform us: 

“ The trade as at present conducted in London 
and other large towns may be divided into two de- 
partments, viz. the bespoke and the ready-made, 
or sale trade; the first of these ranks as chief oi 
account of the superiority of the article, although 
the latter is the most general and is patronised by 
the bulk of the population.” i 

The process.of making in the bespoke line is 
now minutely detailed ;.and we learn that a pait 
of boots per diem is a fair job for a workman. With 
regard to the other line, the information is infinitely 
more deserving of notice by all ages and ranks ol 
the people, except babies, persons with wooden legs, 
and those who go barefoot. 

“ In describing this department (says Mr. Hall), 
by far the most general in large towns, the ready- 
mide trade, it may at first be supposed all the 
evils of the bespoke systém may be avoided; ac- 





* And often to their cost; for in the war of the Roses 
the order is given, 


“ Spare none but such as walk-in clouted shoon.” 
7 Shakspere, Henry VI. 
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ording to Barny O’Reirdon, in Ireland they are 
ntirely avoided, a8 a man comes into market with 
harrow-full of brogues, and every one helps him- 
f; there is no measuring in the case, and if a 
progue is too long, he claps a wisp of straw in the 
oe. There is a large class of persons in London, 
Kec, who sell boots and shoes, but do not manufac- 
we them. The greater part of those persons 
know no more how a boot or shoe is made than 
he boots and shoes can be said to possess such 
nowledge. These articles are principally made in 
e country or the eastern part of the metropolis, and 
ntup for sale: perhaps a hundred dozen pairs are 
ade on one pair of lasts ; the makers of course have 
so idea Who will be the purchasers, or of the form of 
ihe feet of the parties who may wear them; nor do 
hey care, their object being merely the sale and the 
money. Persons may occasionally purchase a pair of 
hese articles which will suit them tolerably well, as 
there is no rule without an exception; but for one 
such instance there are perhaps fifty to the con- 
rty; while some may prove good, others will be 
petvaps worthless ; and though some persons may 
hesatisfed, most people will have abundant cause 
oregret having risked a purchase. In the ‘cheap 
women’s trade’ there is also much deception prac- 
jised, so that cheap is only another word for what 
at last proves to be, perhaps, the dearest part of 
the female’s expenditure for wearing apparel. The 
cause of the evil here indicated must be ascribed 
to ene of those many misconceptions of people’s 
own affairs which are so often made manifest in 
the conduct of individuals and classes, Masters 
and workmen quarrelling with each other, do not 
see in the blinded and blinding system of their re- 
prisals what must finally be the result; the em- 
ployer in some cases must be ignorant of the effect 
of his curtailments ; and the journeyman as igno- 
rant as to the method he takes to protect himself 
against such injustice. It is thus that the woman’s 
shoemaker, more than any other class in the trade, 
has found himself lowered within the last twenty- 
five or thirty years, in the scale of society; and 
his abilities also, as a workman, deteriorated; the 
master at the same time losing his own proper 
position, through the inferiority of those articles 
he sells, and the public in general, as well as the 
character of the nation itself, in a sense, injured. 
The master curtails, or the journeyman exacts too 
much, differences ensue, fresh men are employed, 
and the old ones, finding they must do something 
fora living, move about and struggle on as they 
can, and ultimately, in their despair, turn a sort of 
master for themselves. Here, however, as these 
parties have no shop to expose their goods in, 
they must sell to those who have, and thus finding 
shop purchasers, the trade now takes a new com- 
plexion. The issue may be readily told: the 
journeyman now becomes the competitor in a 
closer sense than ever with his fellow-journeyman ; 
and as the cheapening system widens, the work 
still gets worse and worse done, and money bulk, 
not money worth, becomes the only standard in 
the business, London is at present the chief seat 
for the manufacture of these sale women’s shoes 
and boots, though various establishments of the 
same nature are growing up day by day through- 
out the country. What the penny and two-penny 
paid shirts are to the hapless needle-woman, the 
four-penny and six-penny paid slipper are to the 
poor sadly miscalled ladies’ shoe-maker., The evil, 
‘00, a8 connected with the London journeyman, and 
those in other places, is still taking a worse phase 
day after day. Leather, it is well known, as 
with all other commodities, can be more profitably 
purchased in large than in small quantities, and 
hence the master returns in part to his old charac- 
‘er; he now again gets ready his own materials, 
and gives these to be manufactured by whom he 
pleases, as was formerly the case; the only differ- 
ence being, that his cuttings out are now in 
manifold pairs for a chance sale, and not as before, 
‘0 @ separate measure. There is now, too, no 
*tier option for the workman; he must do this 


work, and at the very lowest wages, or starve 
He may, it is true, considerably slight the articles 

indeed, he must do so to live at all; and this is 
now his last and only dependence. And thus an 
art is found to retrograde, and the fair face of our 
social progress to become spotted with these deeply 
to be lamented blemishes, the source of as much 
national demerit and weakness, as they are of far- 
spread individual misery. The Northampton, Da- 
ventry, and Wellingborough wholesale manufacture 
of the man’s shoe and boot, may be traced to the 
same cause, and is as productive of the like bad 
result. The system has grown in these places to a 
portentous bulk, and that too in the short space of 
about a quarter of a century. We see at the pre- 
sent, the goods of these places in the shop windows 
of almost every town in the kingdom, ticketed up 
at so much the pair: the prices charged being in 
many cases much less than what some masters pay 
to the better-qualified journeyman for the mere 
making of similar-looking articles. The wealthier 
and more tasteful class of consumers still con- 
tinue, however, to prefer bespeaking (or to have 
their measure taken for) their shoes and boots, 
than to run the risk of any of these chance bar- 
gains; and thus, so far, the trade maintains a cer- 
tain degree of respectability, which is alike bene- 
ficial to both the employer and the employed. 
The English boot and shoe about thirty years since 
was, generally speaking, the first article of its kind 
in the world, and so there was nothing to apprehend 
while the master’s price was good and the work- 
man’s wages were good also.” 

The manufacture has since greatly declined; 
and the French, both in preparing the Jeather and 
in what is called blocking, or turning the front of 
boots, bring a much superior fabric into the mar- 
ket. Considering the vast extent and value of 
products from leather, this is an important com- 
mercial and national fact. Speaking from rough 
data, we should say that the annual consumption of 
leather in Great Britain may amount ad valorem to 
five millions sterling, and the labour thereon to 
fifteen millions ; more than half of which consists 
of wages to some three hundred thousand indivi- 
duals. If we look at our population, and take an 
average of 9s. or 10s. a year for the shoes they 
wear, it will give us some eight millions a year 
paid for boots and shoes alone. Surely this is a 
traffic that ought not to be neglected ; nor, if pos- 
sible, suffered to degenerate into a beaten competi- 
tion. But in this respect, as in many others, we 
push for too much ; and low wages bring inferior, 
superficial, and flimsy articles at low prices, to 
contend in foreign markets, and in those of home, 
with more honest materials, and more genuinely 
and fairly wrought into shape. Our machinery is 
a gallant and powerful ally ; but it can do the work 
in the slightest possible manner; and when we 
come to the wear and tear, we discover, to our 
cost, that one thing of trickless production will out- 
last three or four of its cheap vamped-up rivals ; 
which, in the end, are consequently twice as dear 
as the apparently high-priced but really good and 
serviceable manufacture, not made, like Peter Pin- 
dar’s razors, only to sell! 

Mr. Hall speaks highly of a new mode of tan- 
ning, patented, we believe, by Dr. Turnbull, so 
famous for his experiments with prussic acid, &c., 
for the cure of ophthalmia and diseases of the eye. 
The learned doctor has now, we learn (p. 100), 
found out that there is ‘‘ nothing like leather,” 
and applies sugar and sawdust as a preparative 
for admitting the tannin to take its effect upon 
the skins and hides, instead of lime as heretofore; 
and the author says: 

“The new method is to prepare a mixture of 
sugar and water and sawdust—it may be of any 
other substance containing saccharine matter, such 
as beetroot, potatoes, turnips, honey, Xc., the 
action of the sugar and pyroxalic;,or wood-spirit, 
is so rapid that the skins are rendered fit to receive 
and imbibe the tannic acid; and thus the opera- 





tion of tanning is perfectly accomplished in a very 





short time. The leather thus produced is con- 
siderably heavier and of finer quality than any 
leather produced by the present method of tanning. 
This method of removing the lime is of immense 
importance, as it not only improves the leather in 
weight and durability, but enables the tanner to 
produce a superior article in a much less space of 
time, and at a much less expense, than heretofore. 
Attempts have been made to remove the lime by a 
preparation called grainer, which is mainly com- 
posed of the dung of animals ; this being of a'strong 
alkaline nature necessarily destroys a considerable 
portion of the gelatinous matter in the operation 
of extracting the lime; at the same time much in- 
jury is done to the texture of the skin by its rapid 
action in causing decomposition, and destroying 
the grain side of the skin, especially in summer. 
It must be obvious, however, that the moment the 
skin imbibes lime in any quantity, its effect and in- 
fluence on the hide or skin is to a considerable 
extent permanent and destructive. The advan- 
tages of the new method appear to be, first, a great 
additional weight of leather, especially in calf-skins ; 
second, leather of much better quality, soft and not 
liable to crack or strain; third, a considerable di- 
minution in the expense ; and fourth, the tanning 
is effected in one quarter of the time consumed by 
the present mode of tanning.” 

On this point we can pretend to no experience. 
Mr. Hall next treats of lasts, which, instead of being 
left to chance, ought to be made correctly at the 
cost of 5s. or 6s. a pair, according to the anatomy 
or accidents of the feet intended to be fitted; and 
we daresay he is right, for there is reason in the 
proposition, though for our parts we are more con- 
versant with the feet in rhyme. And Mr. Hall 
does not seem to be behind us in this respect; for 
his peroration in the ast chapter runs into “ the poe- 
try of the feet””—winding up with the practical, and 
advice te those whom we must all desire to see 
comfortably suited from head to heel—the fair por- 
tion of creation. “I am of opinion (says our guide) 
that the best coverings for the feet are boots; not 
only do they look neat and tidy, but the general 
and gradual support they give all over the feet and 
ankles induces strength, and gives tone to the veins 
and muscles: shoes, on the contrary, and especially 
long-quartered ones, require a great effort from the 
muscles to be kept on, and this, when long applied, 
tires and weakens. The lace and button-boots 
usually worn need not be described; they are very 
good and suitable to most feet, and, if cut well and 
lasted properly, generally give comfort and satis- 
faction. The trouble, however, of lacing and un- 
lacing, the tag coming off, the button breaking, or 
the shank hurting, the holes soon wearing out, and 
many other little annoyances, have all been expe- 
rienced as bores by thousands who have wort that 
kind of boot.” 

To remedy this, Mr. H., after many trials, in- 
vented an elastic boot of silk stocking-net, realis« 
ing the poetry of old Chaucer: 

“ Of shoon and bootes new and faire, 
Look at least thou have a paire, 
And that they fit so fetously (properly) 
That these rude men may utterly 
Marvel, sith they sit so plain, 
How they come on and off again.” 

Mr. H. speaks well of the pannus corium, or leas 
ther-cloth, and also of Wellingtons, as the most con- 
venient of boots. He also tells us about stockings 
and feet-washing ; and in regard to the latter, says 
of the late Sir Astley Cooper: “ That eminent 
surgeon never cramped his feet, nor wore shoes 
that-would give him pain; but one thing, however, 
he habitually accustomed himself to, and that was 
to immerse his feet in cold water as soon ‘as he 
arose, and use a rough towel freely afterwards. In 
the coldest day of winter he was to be seen without 
a great coat, with silk stockings on his legs and 
short breeches, traversing the court of the hospital, 
or sitting in his carriage. The sponge should be 
applied to the feet, and between the toes, round the 
nails, which should be cut just to a level with the 
toe-end, and then a good rubbing all over witha 
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dry towel, a little Eau de Cologne to finish off with, 
and you fee] quite another creature.” 

We have now, however, done the best in our 
power with the volume before us, and trust it may 
conduce to the ease and comfort of thousands of 
our readers. For many years have we devoted 
ourselves to the improvement of their heads, not 

. forgetting their hearts; aud they must have the 
hoofs of a certain personage, whose measure or last 
is not mentioned by Mr, Hall, if they are not grate- 
ful to us for giving our attention so sagaciously and 
instructively to their feet. 





MISS STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF MARY BEATRICE OF 
MODENA, 


[Second notice.]} 


Havine passed by the accession of James and 
Mary, with the mention of which our previous pa- 
per concluded, we also pass over the injurious accu- 
sations about substituting a supposititious child for 
the Prince of Wales, except to copy the following 
remarkable anecdote. On the day of his birth “ the 
Marchioness of Powis was sworn as state governess, 
and Lady Strickland, wife of Sir Thomas Strick- 
land, of Sizergh, as sub-governess, to the new-born 
heir of England. There were also two nurses, 
Madame Lobadie and Mrs. Royere, four rockers, a 
lJaundress, and sempstress, and two pages of the 
backstairs, who were all sworn into their offices. 
The same night, the numerous nursery establish- 
ment, and indeed the whole palace, were thrown 
into a state of dismay by the alarming illness of 
the precious babe. The king was called out of his 
bed at three o’clock in the morning, and the royal 
physicians were summoned in great haste to his 
assistance. _ Mary Beatrice has herself related the 
following particulars connected with the indisposi- 
tion of the little prince, and the strange negligence 
of her own personal attendants at that time: ‘A 
few hours after the birth of my son,’ said she, ‘ the 
physicians prescribed something for him, which 
they say is good for babies, I don’t remember now 
what it was; but this I know, that, by mistake or 
carelessness, they repeated the dose, which made 
him so ill that every one thought he was dying. As 
I was in child-bed, the king would not have me 
awakened with these tidings; but while every one 
was in a state of distraction, he retired into his 
oratory to offer that child, who was so precious to 
him, to God. I awoke in the meantime, and asked 
for some broth, but saw no one near me, neither 
nurse nor attendant. Ithen called. The only per- 
son who remained to take care of me was a cham- 
bermaid, not more than one-and-tweuty years old, 
and thus If learned that which they wished to con- 
ceal from me. e Countess of Sunderland was 
lady of the bed that night, and it was her duty to 
watch beside me.” : 

Tlie poor baby seems to have had a bad chance 
among them. “For the first two months, the ex- 
istence of this ‘dearest boon of heaven,’ as the 
royal parents called their son, appeared to hang 


prince lives on,’ writes the Ellis correspondent, 
© buf'ls a weakly infant, at Richmond,’ The queen, 
who was going to Bath, deferred her journey, and 
came frequently to see him. She attributed his 
illness to the want of a nurse, and the improper 
food with which they were poisoning rather than 
nourishing him. ‘ The state to which I saw my 
son reduced by this fine experiment,’ says her 
majesty, ‘ would deter me from ever allowing it to 
be tried on the children of others. When he had 
been fed in this way till he was about six weeks 
old, he became so dangerously ill with colic, at- 
tended with vomiting and convulsions, that they 
thought every sigh would be his last. We had 
sent him to Richmond, a country house, to be 
brought up under the care of Lady Powis, his go- 
verness, and he got so much worse that she ex- 
pected every moment to be his last. I got into 
my coach with the determination of going to him 
at all events. Lady Powis had sent word to us, 
that if the infant died she would despatch a courier 
to spare us from the shock of coming to the house 
where he was. Every man we met by the way I 
dreaded was that courier.’ King James accom- 
panied his anxious consort on this journey, and 
participated in all her solicitude and fears. When 
the royal parents reached the river-side, they 
feared to cross, and sent a messenger forward to 
inquire whether their son were alive, that they 
might not have the additional affliction of secing 
him if he were dead. After a brief but agonising 
pause of suspense, word was brought to them, 
‘The prince is yet alive;’ and they ventured over, 
‘When we arrived,’ continues the queen, ‘ we 
found my son still living. I asked the physicians, 
‘If they had yet hopes of doing any thing for him?’ 
They all told us, ‘ they reckoned him as dead.’ I 
sent into the village in quest of a wet nurse (she 
who suckled him). I gave him that nurse; he 
took her milk ; it revived him, and she has happily 
reared him; but this peril was not the least of 
those which have befallen him in the course of his 
history, which, like ours, will appear, to those who 
shall read it hereafter, like romance.’ ’”’ 

A few months brought greater troubles, and the 
heartless revclution. The queen and the prince’s 
escape to France is related minutely, with some 
(we think) new particulars, from the Chaillot ms. 
and the French archives (see pages 255 et seq.); 
and the king’s subsequent evasion re-unites them 
at Paris. Here we come more into the Chaillot 
materials, from which it will be our business to 
make a few selections. But first a letter from ano- 
ther source, being furnished by Lady Bedingfield, 
the immediate descendant of the Earl and Countess 
of Lichfield. 

“The anguish (says Miss S., after quoting some 
high praises of her from Sévigné) that oppressed 
the heart of the exiled queen, while successfully 
labouring to establish a hard-earned popularity in 
the French court, is unaffectedly avowed in the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed by her, evidently at this 
priate to her faithful friend the Countess of Lich- 


on a tenure to the full. as precarious as the ephe- | field 


meral lives of the other infants whose births had 
tantalised Mary Beatrice with maternal hopes and 
fears. Those children having, been nourished at 
the breast, it was conjectured that, for some con- 
stitutional reason, the natural aliment. was. preju- 
dicial.to her majesty’s offspring, and they deter- 
mined to bring the Prince of Wales up by hand, 
‘ This morning,’ says the nuncio, ‘ lL have had the 
honour of seeing him whilst they gave him, his 
food, which he took with a good appetite ;. he ap- 
pears to me very well complexioned,, and well 
made. The said aliment is called watler gruel; 
it is composed of barley- four, water,,and sto 
which a few currants,are sometimes added.’ 
very unsuitable condiment for a tender infant, as 
the result proyed; violent fits of indigestion pro- 


duced ‘inflammation. and other dangerous. symp- 
toms, and he was sent ohms for change, of 
air; but as they continued to feed him on. currant 


gtuel, he grew from bad to worse. ‘The young 


“* St. Germain, Jan. 21. 

“* You cannot imagine, dear Lady Lichfield, 
how pleased I was to receive two letters from you, 
so full of kindness as they were. I hope you do 
not think I am so unreasonable as to expect you 
should leave your husband and children to come to 
me. Iam io too miserable acondition to wish that 
my friends should follow it, if they can be in their 
own country, I was overjoyed to hear by every 
body, as well as by the king, that your lord had be- 
haved himself so well, I don’t doubt but he will 
continue to doso, and I am sure you will encourage 
him to do it, The king is entirely satistied with 


A | him, and does not dislike what he did, for he bad 


the example and advice of honest men, which he 
may. well follow. The letter gent by your sister was 
fe. great.consequence, but.by the courier you-had 
reason .to thimk it was. I; thank.God. L.am very 
, well.in my health,,and have the satisfaction to see 
my poor child grow visibly every day, and the king 








— 
look better than he has done this great while, | 
want no less to enable me.to support my other Mis. 
fortunes, which are so extraordinary that they moy, 
every one’s pity in this country, so that they cry anj 
pray for us perpetually. I hopeGod will hear thei, 
prayers, and make us happy again, but no change 
or condition shall ever lessen the real kindness | 
have for you. MR, 
“ This letter is written on plain note paper, ay 
is enclosed in a torn and hastily folded envely 
superscribed : ‘ For the Countess of Lichfield,’ It 
is sealed with the famous diamond seal always use 
by the consort of James II, in her correspondeng 
with the adherents of the Jacobite cause. The im. 
pression is her royal cipher, M. R. interlaced, sur. 
mounted with the crown matrimonial of Englanj,” 





The queen appears to have been buoyed up with 
fallacious hopes to the end of James's Irish can. 
paign: 

“ On the last day of the year 1689, she writes» 
her friend, the -abbess of Chaillot, in a perfec 
ecstasy: ‘It is always'on a Saturday, my dear mw. 
ther, that I have news of the king. I believe tha 
my dear daughters of Sion may already begin to sing 
their canticles of praise to the: Most High, whow 
puissant arm, without the aid of human nieans, hs 
almost entirely destroyed our enemies.’ 

‘“‘Her majesty goes on to express her hope tha 
the king would soon be master of Ireland; ani 
asks, in conclusion, the continuation of the prayers 
of the holy sisters of Chaillot. This letter, like all 
on that subject, is endorsed, ‘On the good suc- 
cesses in the war in Ireland, which had no founda- 
tion, therefore this letter must never be shewn.’ 
Little did the cautious recluse ‘to whom they were 
addressed imagine the possibility of the concate- 
nation of circumstances which has rendered this 
jealously hoarded correspondence available mate- 
rial for the biography of the royal writer. “When 
Mary Beatrice first used’ to make her visits to this 
convent, the abbess insisted) on treating her with 
the ceremonies due to royalty; and made her dine 
in her state apartment; but; early in the year 
1690, the queen expressed her positive determi. 
nation not to avail herself of these marks of re- 
spect, in the following letter to the superior: 

‘I thank you, my dearest mother, for the offer 
you have made me of giving me’a dinner in your 
chamber of assembly, but I cannot be satisfied with 
that. I wish to eat in the refectory with you and 
the others, and | pray you to expect'me on Tues- 
day at eleven o’clock, supposing this to be: a fast- 
day. I propose to depart from hence at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and to be at matins at te 


.o’clock, in the church ofour good fathers. 1 beg 


you to have them informed of it. I had already 
ordained the duty to Riva, to bring you the pro 
visions for dinner on Tuesday, as | am persuaded 
that my sister, Marie Frangoise, will prepare !t 
with much: pleasure, since there will be a portion 
for me, which | charge her to make similar to the 
others, without form or eeremony.—Adiew, ny 
dearest mother; adiew to: all our sisters. I liave 
pleasure in thinking that I shalt soon be for some 
hours at Chaillot. Ihave great need of such a 
solace, for since I left you I have had repose 
neither in body or in mind.’ ” 

In 1692 the queen gave birth to the Princess 
Louisa, when the battle of La Hogue had quashed 
the last hopes of her husband, whose conduct on 
this occasion the author ascribes to an “ unsound 
state of mind.” 

“ James: obstinately lingered for three weeks at 
La Hogue, after he had witnessed the annihilation 
of his hopes. Nothing could rouse him from the 
lethargic stupor into whieh he had sunk ; not even 
the repeated letters and m from his anxious 
consort, who was in hourly expectation of her 4 
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Couchement, and implored him to return to her. 
The melancholy depression of spirits in which the 
poor queen awaited that event, in the lonely cha- 
tequ of St. Germains, unsupported by the presence 
of her husband, is touchingly described by her own 
pen, in aletter to her friend, the abbess of Chaillot: 
* June 14, 1692, 
‘What shall I say to you, my beloved mother, or 
rather, What would not you say to me if we could 
be one little quarter of an hour in each other’s 
ams? I believe, however, that time would be 
entirely passed in tears and sighs, and that my 
eyes and my sobs would tell much more than my 
mouth; for in truth, what is there, after all, that 
can be said by friendship in the state in which I 
m!’ 
me After the first impassioned outpouring of the 
anguish and desolation with which the catastrophe 
at La Hogue had overwhelmed her, she endeavours 
toresign herself to the will of God. An internal 
conviction that they were vainly struggling against 
an immutable decree is thus mournfully confessed : 
‘Oh, but the ways of God are far from our ways, 
and his thoughts are different from our thoughts. 
We perceive this clearly in our last calamity, and 
by the unforeseen and almost supernatural mis- 
chances by which God has overthrown all our de- 
signs, and has appeared to declare himself so clearly 
against us for our overwhelming. What, then,’ 
pursues the sorrowful queen, ‘ can we say to this, 
my beloved mother; or rather, is it not better that 
we should say nothing, but, shutting the mouth 
and bowing the bead, to adore and to approve, if 
we can, all that God does; for he is the master of 
the universe, and it is very meet and right that all 
should be submitted to him. It is the Lord; he 
has done what was good in his eyes.’ She goes on 


to acknowledge the difficulty she feels in perform- 
ing the Christian daty she has described, in the 
following simple, touching words: ‘ This, my 
dearest mother, is what I wish to say and do, and 
to this | believe you have yourself encouraged me 


by your words, as you do by your letters, which 
are always so precious tome. But I say it and I 
do it with so bad a grace, and so much against 
ny will, that I have no reason to hope that it 
can be agreeable to God. Aid me to do it better 
by your prayers, and encourage me constantly by 
your letters, till we have the happiness of em- 
bracing each other again.’ 

“The dissection of a letter so deeply confiden- 
tial is certainly rather like unfolding the secrets of 
aconfessional. Little did the royal writer imagine 
that the various passions that agitated her mind as 
she penned it would one day be laid open to the 
whole world. The tragic emotions of the fallen 
queen, and the elevation of the Christian heroine, 
ate alike forgotten in the natural apprehensions of 
the weak suffering woman, when she alludes to her 
situation at this distressing crisis. ‘I suffered 
much, both in body and mind, some days ago,’ she 
says, ‘but now I am better in both. I linger on 
still, in continual expectation of the hour of my 
accouchement. It will come when God wills it. 
Itremble with the dread of it; but I wish much 
that it were over, so that I might cease to harass 
myself and every one else any longer with this 
suspense.’ * * © How deeply hurt the poor 
queen felt at the unaccountable perversity of her 
lord, in continuing to absent himself from her at 
this agitating crisis, may be perceived from the 
tone of unwonted bitterness with which she adverts 
tohis conduct. * When I began my letter yester- 
day,’ she says, ‘I was in uncertainty what the king 
would do, and of the time when I might have the 
appiness of seeing him, for he has not yet chosen 
‘oretire from La Hogue, though he has had no- 
thing to keep him there; and the state in which I 
am speaks for itself, to make him come to mew. In 
the meantime,’ continues her majesty, with increas- 
ing pique at James’s strange insensibility to the 
importance of the impending event, and the neces- 
sity of making such arrangements as would render 
the birth of their expected infant a verification of 





the legitimacy of their son, ‘ he would not resolve 
on anything, but he will find all well done, although 
it has cost me much to have it so without his 
orders, which my Lord Melfort came to bring us 
this morning. It seems that for the present the 
king has nothing to do but to return hither till 
they can take other measures,’ ” 

The child was born on the 28th of June, a week 
after the return of its father, and we are told: 

‘The morbid state of apathy in which King 
James had remained ever since the battle of La 
Hogue yielded to softer emotions wken he beheld 
the new-born princess. He welcomed her with a 
burst of paternal affection, and bestowed the ten- 
derest caresses upon her. When she was dressed, 
he presented her to the queen, with these touching 
words: ‘See what God has given us, to be our con- 
solation in our exile.’ He called her ‘his com- 
forter,’ because he said, ‘ he had now one daughter, 
who had never sinned against him.’ He had con- 
fidently anticipated another son, but he declared 
himself abundantly grateful to Heaven for the pre- 
cious gift of this girlk * * * Eighteen days 
before the birth of the Princess Louisa, the son of 
James II. and Mary Beatrice completed his fourth 
year. Mary Beatrice assured the nuns of Chaillot 
‘that she never saw the king her husband in a 
passion but once, and that was with their little son, 
on account of his manifesting some symptoms of 
childish terror when he was only four years old.’ 
Her maternal anxiety tendered to foster timidity in 
the child, which James feared might prove inimical 
to his future destiny.” 

The voluminous correspondence of the queen 
Was most imprudent, and helped to furnish the 
acute officials of King William with all the infor- 
mation they desired to enable them to detect the 
schemes and frustrate the attempts for the restor- 
ation of James. Even the secresy of Chaillot was 
thoroughly spied out; and the gist of its intercom- 
munications rapidly found its way to London. The 
Earl of Manchester had priests in his pay, and the 
nuns were no matches (had they all been staunch 
and on their guard) against their intrigues. But 
we must still reserve another No. for matters of a 
more individual complexion. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCELEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Gloucester Congress. 

WE are sorry that the pressure of other matters 
has put it out of our power to present readers with 
a full and faithful abstract of Mr. Cresy’s paper 
** On Gloucester Cathedral” till next Saturday ; 
and that in the mean time we must be content to 
offer a single paper, which, however interesting, is 

yet out of its proper order of march. 

* Documents illustrative of history in the ar- 
chives of the corporation of Gloucester,” by Mr. 
K. H. Fryer. The documents of an historical cha- 
racter in the archives of the corporation of Glou- 
cester consist chiefly of charters of incorporation, 
the earliest of which is of the date of Henry IL, 
who, probably with the view of conciliating his 
Saxon subjects to the Norman sway, extended to 
the smaller towns those charters of privileges 
which had theretofore been confined to London 
and a few of the larger cities. By this charter the 
king grants to the burgesses of Gloucester “ the 
same customs and liberties throughout his whole 
land for toll and other things as the cities of Lon- 
don and Winchester enjoyed in the time of Henry 
I., and strictly enjoins that no person ‘shall give 
them molestation.” Then follow the charters of 
King John ‘and of Henry III., who, it will be re- 
membered, was crowned at Gloucester. Then we 
come to the charter of Edward III., which appears 
to have been made whilst the king was staying at 
Gloucester, and which confirms all former charters 
and grants (as it) is'expressed), “ out of respect to 
his father's being buried in the Abbey Church of 
the town of Gloucester, to the inhabitants the li- 
berty of using all the old customs granted them by 





his ancestors, but then out of use; and also that 
they should be free of tollage, pontage, &c. and all 
other customs throughout all England and within 
his dominions.”” Thc circumstance of the burial of 
Edward II. in our Cathedral, in connexion with 
his cruel death at Berkeley Castle, led to such a 
conflux of persons on visits of devotion to his tomb, 
that we are told the town was scarce sufficient to 
contain them ; and their offerings were so great, that 
out of the oblations in six years the cross aisle of 
the abbey was built, and that they would have been 
enough to have rebuilt the whole church. 

Next in order of date of the charters which have 
been preserved are those of Richard II., Henry 
IV., Henry V., Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard 
III., Henry VII., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, James 
I.,and Charles II, The latter is the charter under 
which the present corporation are constituted. On 
referring to these charters, it will be observed that 
up to the time of Henry VI. the charters are di- 
rected “to all archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 
barons, viscounts, and others ;” thus indicating, by 
the order in which they are mentioned, the supre- 
macy of the church over the laity; whilst after that 
period, when the crown had come into collision 
with the church, the charters are directed gene- 
rally “ to all to whom these presents shall come.” 

Amongst the miscellaneous papers in the pos- 
session of the corporation, we find the charter of 
foundation, by Henry VIII, of the bishopric of 
Gloucester, by which also the town of Gloucester 
received the dignity of being converted into a city. 
This document is very elaborately illuminated, and 
represents the king in the act of delivering into 
the hands of the first bishop the deed of founda- 
tion, whilst the ecclesiastics, with their shaven 
crowns, are surrounding his footstool, This docu- 
ment, it is presumed, passed, with the Cathedral 
and its possessions, into the hands of the corpora- 
tion during the Commonwealth, under an act of 
parliament then passed for vesting the Cathedral 
in the mayor and burgesses of Gloucester, who 
appear, from entries in their books of receipts and 
payments connected with the establishment, to 
have held possession for some years, probably till 
the Restoration. The exemplification of this act 
contains in its illuminated border a representation 
of the Protector, which will be viewed with interest. 

There is also a ms. book of the date of 29 Eliz., 
having reference to the threatened invasion of the 
Spanish Armada, who, according to Camden, had 
it in their instructions to destroy the oak-timber 
of the royal forest of Dean, on the banks of the 
river Severn, which flows up to this city; which 
timber was considered peculiarly fitted for ship- 
building. In this book is entered a certificate to 
the Lord Chandos, lord lieutenant of the city and 
county, of the nates of all the able men meet 
for her Majesty’s service in the war, and all horses 
fit for service; and from this book it appears, that, 
in order to guard against a sudden attack, a beacon 
was set up on Robin Hood’s Hill, overlooking this 
city, to be in communication with the beacon on 
Cleeve Hill, wear Cheltenham, and the beacon at 
Tewkesbury ; the form’of the oath to the watchmen 
of the beacon is also given. We also learn, that, 
in May 1588, the lords of the council required 
Tewkesbury and Gloucester to bear the expense 
of sending one ship to serve under the lord high 
admiral against the Spanish invasion; and accord- 
ingly that, for this purpose, the bark “ Sutton” 
was fitted out at a cost of 4407. 

Connected with this reign, in the corporation- 
books occur entries of payments incidental to the 
entertainment in this city of Queen Elizabeth, 
who paid:a visit there when sojourning on one of 
her royal progresses, at Sudeley Castle, near Chel- 
tenham, then the seat of Lord Chandos. There are 
two items indicative of the amusements of that 
period; and in which occur also the names of the 
two rivals to the queen’s favour; the one refers to 
a payment to my Lord of Leicester’s players (whe- 
ther or not any of Shakspere’s productions were 
represented on this occasion must be left to con- 
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jectuye), and the other is a payment to my Lord of 
Sus#ess’s bearward “for the dancing of his bears 
before Mr. Mayor.” 

In another manuscript book are copies of orders 
from the Privy Council as to raising train-bands, 
and the proceedings thereon from about 1626 to 
1638, ad a copy of a warrant under the royal sig- 
net, requiring the Earl of Northampton, the lord- 
lieutenant of the city and county of Gloucester, to 
raise 1000 men, and appointing York as the place 
of rendezvous. There is also a commission of 17 
Charles I., for the administration of the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy to suspected persons ; 
and another commission, under the great seal, of 
11th October, 2 Charles J. for raising money by way 
of loan, no doubt of a compulsory nature, for the 
use of the crown, which recites the neglect of the 
Parliament to afford the necessary supplies to carry 
on the war with Spain, commenced in the preced- 
ing reign, and that the king had therefore, with the 
advice of his Privy Council, thought fit, of his own 
authority, to adopt this course to provide for the 
expense of carrying on the war, and for the pro- 
tection of this kingdom, which was stated to be 
menaced. 

In the same reign there is a commission, 9th 
Charles I. 1634, for raising money for rebuilding 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, which was subsequently de- 
stroyed by the Great Fire of London, of 1666. 
The commission recites that “ this Church, famous 
for magnificent structure, and an ornament to the 
city of London, had fallen into decay, occasioned 
partly for that so much of the possessions of this 
church had come into lay hands, that the residue 
sufficeth not to the continual charge required in 
the reparation of so great and costly a fabric, and 
the maintenance of those that attended divine offices 
there; and partly by wasting, which length of time 
doth produce—many' hundreds of years having 
passed since this church was erected.” 

Before concluding, I will briefly refer to an in- 
teresting document which I recently discovered in 
the city archives, but which appears to relate more 
to the Priory of Lanthony than to the corporation. 
It is a rent-roll which, on the face of it, is ex- 
pressed to have been written out by Brother Robert 
Cole, Canon of Lanthony, in the reign of Henry 
VI. On the back of the roll is drawn up in a 
tabular form the genealogy of the kings of England, 
from William the Conqueror to the commencement 
of the reign of Henry VI., containing, in addition, 
a concise chronicle of the principal events of each 
reign, marking particularly those which bore es- 
pecial reference to the church, and quaintly con- 
trasting the good or bad qualities of each sovereign 
in proportion to his beneficence to holy church : 
for instance, of William Rufus he says, “ this king 
did great grievances to holy church, and held in 
his hands the revenues of divers bishoprics and 
abbeys;” whilst of his successor, Harry Beauclerck, 
he adds, “ this king discomfited the king of France 
in battle, and died at St. Dennis in Normandy. 
He founded the Abbey of Reading, of the order of 
St. Benedict, wherein he is sepulchred. This king 
loved well God and holy church, and was a blessed 
man; wherefore God gave him three things—wis- 
dom, riches, and victory, and he reigned in peace 
36 years.’’ Under the heading of King Stephen’s 
reign, the foundation cf the Priory of Lanthony is 
stated in these words: “ Also the second yer of 
thys king foresayde, Milo, the sone of Walter 
Consular, Erle of Herford, Lord of Brekenok, 
Constable of England, and of al the forest of Dene, 
the yer of our Lord a thousand, an hundred, xxxv. 
fownded the hous of Lanthony by syde Glouc. by 
his lyve, and after his discece was buried in the 

chapter hous of ye sayde place.” 

Having thus enumerated the various papers in 
the possession of the corporation, I beg, on their 
part, to add, that I shall be happy to afford every 
assistance in my power to any of the members of 
the Association who may think it worth while-to 
make a personal inspection of any of the papers 


I will now beg your attention to an oil painting 
which has been lent to me for the occasion, repre- 
senting the old Tolsey or Town-hall and the High 
Cross, together with a row of the old timber houses 
in the back-ground which extended down the cen- 
tre of the Westgate Street. The old Tolsey, which 
had an open piazza, was taken down in 1755, and 
the present building erected. The Cross stood at 
the point where the four principal streets met, and 
is supposed to have been erected about the time of 
Richard III. who, previous to ascending the throne, 
had been Duke of Gloucester, and who was a great 
benefactor to this city. It had eight canopied 
niches occupied by as many full-length. statues, 
some of which having fallen to decay or been re- 
moved, the niches were occupied at the time the 
structure was taken down to widen the street, in 
1750, by statues of King John, Henry III. and 
Queen Eleanor, Edward III., RichardeII., Rich- 
ard III., Elizabeth, and Charles I. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Aug. 19th. Public Meeting.—Mr. T. Crofton Cro- 
ker in the chair. Nine new associates were an- 
nounced, of whom six were from Gloucester and 
its neighbourhood. Mr. Pettigrew then laid on the 
table a weekly journal containing a violent and un- 
just attack on the Association, and especially on 
himself personally, founded on an untrue and ex- 
aggerated statement, pretended to be made on the 
behalf of the Gloucestershire Archzological Society, 
but which that society had disowned. Several pas- 
sages were read, and their inaccuracy demonstrated. 

Mr. Wright, who had been intimately acquainted 
with the proceedings at Gloucester, made a detailed 
statement of different things which had come to 
his knowledge and under his observation, which 
left no doubt that members of the Archeological 
Institute had for weeks, if not months, before the 
Gloucester Congress, been actively engaged in pre- 
judicing the people there against the Association 
and against Mr. Pettigrew; and he shewed a close 
connexion between this unfair proceeding and the 
article in question. The circumstances alluded to 
were of the most frivolous kind that could disturb 
a body occupied with science, and had only been 
pushed forwards and magnified by persons who 
took no part in the meeting, and who were, in 
fact, opposed to the Association. One or two per- 
sons (as it appeared by a letter read by Mr. Smith), 
stirred up in this way by outward influence, find- 
ing no sympathy in the numerous body assembled 
at the Congress, had since gone to the committee 
of the Gloucester Society, consisting, he believed, 
chiefly of members of the Archzological Institute, 
and had obtained a vote of censure on Mr. Petti- 
grew for the manner in which he had filled the 
chair at the meetings of the Archeological Asso- 
ciation. He (Mr. W.) could not imagine any body 
of this kind placing itself in a position so surpass- 
ingly ridiculous. Mr. Wright ended by moving a 
series of resolutions condemnatory of the tone of 
the article alluded to, and of the conduct of mem- 
bers of the Institute acting in the manner just 
spoken of, and congratulatory on the scientific 
results of the Gloucester Congress, and on the 
unanimity of feeling and purpose existing among 
the members of the Association. 

Mr. Croker, in putting the resolutions, said, that 
from his own knowledge he could corroborate Mr. 
Wright's statements, and that he would not hesi- 
tate to mention the name of Mr. Hawkins, of the 
British Museum, a member of the committee of the 
Archeological Institute, who had written to a gen- 
tleman at Gloucester to prejudice him against the 
Association, and to persuade him to keep aloof 
from the Congress; but he (Mr. C.) had had the 
opportunity of very efficaciously contradicting the 
misrepresentations of Mr. Hawkins, and the gen- 
tleman intended to be thus-biased had since be- 
come a member of the Association. After some 
discussion as to form, the resolutions were passed. 





Mr. Roach Smith then spoke feelingly, and.amid 





after the close of the meeting. : 


warm’ cheers of a very full. meeting of the most } 


ee 
distinguished members of the Association, of the 
zealous and kind conduct of Mr. Pettigrew jy all 
his transactions with the Association since jt; 
foundation, and the gratitude which the Associa. 
tion owed to him; and moved a resolution expres. 
sive of the entire confidence of the meeting in My 
Pettigrew, and of their abhorrence of the slander. 
ous personal attacks which had been so repeatedly 
made upon him. This resolution, like the others 
was passed unanimously, ; 
The whole evening having been occupied with 
these expressions of opinion, a large number of 
interesting antiquarian communications were put 
off to the next meeting. Among the exhibitions 
were some fragments of Roman frescoes found the 
same day in Leadenhall Street, London, of which 
an account is reserved for the next meeting, and the 
beautiful miniature of Oliver Cromwell, which qe 
have described in another column. 








FINE ARTS. 

INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS: GRAND RUPTURE, 
Our last Gazetée described incidents of a disagree. 
able nature which had broken in upon the trap. 
quillity and repose of several of our scientific and 
literary institutions; and we expressed a hope that 
the malaria which had injured and the storms which 
had disturbed them would be ultimately attended 
by beneficial effects. We are sorry to state thata 
hurricane has also exploded in the region of the 
Fine Arts, and that the Institute above named, 
formed for their furtherance, has been torn to 
pieces by the rupture of conflicting elements, The 
matter has been of some months’ standing; but 
whilst there was yet a chance of reconciliation and 
agreement, we were unwilling to add publicity to 
the unfortunate and discreditable quarrel, which 
threatens, if it has not accomplished, the ruin of 
an association to which every friend of the arts 
must have wished a perpetuity of harmony and 
success. 

The Institute of the Fine Arts was founded 
nearly on the model of that. of the Architects, in 
January 1843, and in’ 1844-5 (as appears from the 
annual report) had reached an efficient standing in 
patrons, honorary members, professional members 
(about 350), and funds. The laws and regulations 
seemed to be judicious and clear; and the address 
of the council was gratulatory and promising. Pro- 
visional reading and committee-rooms were occu- 
pied in Newman Street ; and our readers are aware, 
from the reports which have regularly appeared in 
our journal, that monthly meetings of considerable 
interest took place at the Society of Arts in the 
Adelphi. 

This flourishing condition and shew of blossom 
has, however, been nipped ia the bud, and the 
fruits of the Institute are nil, or non inventus. The 
causes, as we.are informed, are correctly and truly 
to be stated as follows: 

Some time after the establishment was set in 
order, a party of the more juvenile members were 
permitted to occupy a room in Newman Street, 
where, after the fashion of a club, they might in- 
dulge in the artist-like habit of smoking, and 
moistening the clay made thirsty by that obnoxious 
practice. The members who did not choose to 
subscribe to this sweet retreat for the enjoyment 
of tobacco pipes, cigars, and meerschaums, were 
not admissible to its pleasant atmosphere; and as 
those who were so highly privileged did consume 
coals and candles, and occupy premises, paid for 
by the general body, it was very properly arranged 
that they should contribute a certain annual sum 
to the Institute for the accommodation. 

_ Thus stood matters—one division smoking and 
piping to their entire satisfaction, and the other 
ooking on, if not quite so stupified with nicotian 
weed, at Jeast with perfect nonchalance and apathy, 
till at the Annual General Meeting in February 
last, when the questions of expenditure and accounts 
were necessarily brought under consideration ; 


Then came the reckoning when the feast was o'er, 
The dreaded reckoning, and they smiled no more. 
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A proposal was moved to increase the subscrip- 
tion from one gtinea tv two guineas annually. 
Whereupon up started Law XI. of the constitution: 
« the accounts shall be audited and laid before the 
council every Six months; they shall also be submit- 
ted, with the vouchers, to the members at the Annual 
General Meeting. The balance sheet shall be printed, 
in order that any member may obtain a copy on 
application to the secretary.” This said account 
being called for as a preliminary to doubling the 
subscription, as the curious and inquisitive desired 
to see the grounds for such a measure, was not 
forthcoming. A debate ensued, and the meeting 
dispersed without agreeing to the proposition, and 
expressing surprise at the omission of an element 
so requisite for the right understanding of the mea- 
sure. An authenticated audit was (we are assured) 
promised for the next general meeting ; which took 
place on the 9th of April. Again no accounts were 
rendered, the state of the finances were in utter 
darkness; and yet the vote for doubling the sub- 
gription was pressed as indispensable to the far- 
ther efficiency and prosperity of the Institute. 
Under these circumstances a committee for inves- 
tigating the accounts and reporting on the neces- 
sity for increasing the yearly charge was appointed : 
Mr. Frank Howard, chairman; Mr. C. E. Wag- 
staff, secretary; and Messrs. Waller, G. R. Lewis, 
and F. Tatham, their associates. 

This was the signal for the subsequent war of the 
pallets and painting-brushes, the easels and nob- 
sticks, The committee met, inquired, and drew up 
areport, animadverting in any terms but those of 
eulogium on certain items of expenditure, and par- 
ticularly upon matters in reference to the smoking- 
room and its habitues. These, lost in their own 
clouds, it stated, had never paid a penny for the 
rent ofthe apartments secluded to their délassements, 
not for the coals and candles they consumed in 

common with the smoke which they could not con- 

sume, (The more’s the pity!) It went on to 
afirm that if these arrears were discharged, there 
would be no need to augment the subscription. 
Another small piece of apparent irregularity was, 
iiter alia, divulged, viz. that a dinner at the private 
house of a member, to which a few other members 
sat down, had been charged in the accounts; and 
although the cost was trifling, it was objected to, 
as tending to establish a bad precedent. A general 
meeting was summoned for the 2d of June, for the 
special purpose of receiving this annoying report; 
but those whose proceedings it impugned were 
not disposed to allow such a course to run smooth. 

There is no smoke without fire; and the fire- 
worshippers of Persia could not be more irrate at 
the invasion of one of their god’s blazing altars, 
than were the fiery denizens of the smoking-divan 
at this intrusion upon their calm indulgences and 
mutual commingled puffing. Their fire and smoke 
made and wanted no report. They were not mi- 
litary—neither, in the issue of the combat, were 
they civil. They stood on their defence ; and by 
a clever coup-de-main or manceuvre, outwitted, if 
they did not defeat, their opponents. On the day 
appointed for the special meeting, they assembled; 
and took possession of the field at an earlier hour 

than that fixed for the business in hand. They 

nominated a chairman of their own (though he took 
the seat without a pipe in his mouth) ; and before 
the council, who had convened the meeting, and 
had s right to put the president in nomination, 

could appear in their places, made and carried a 
motion, the effect of which was posthumously to 
Tescind the appointment of the committee of in- 
Yesuigation, and consequently to prevent the re- 
‘eption of its anticipated report. Comment would 

waste of time. The meeting was not. numer- 
ously attended ; and the council, followed by a large 
wen of members who were present, instead 
*' opposing these irregularities, withdrew ; leaving 
‘ny Propositions to be agreed to which those, who 
Temained might think proper. Many instant re- 
‘me were the result; and many since have 

owed the example—sorry are we to learn, 





amounting to nearly four-fifths of the entire body, 
and including the names of some of its most dis- 
tinguished men.* 

Ousted, with their report, from the special meet- 
ing, the committee were not inclined to let their 
sweetness be evaporated in the desert air; but in 
turn took up the aggressive, and issued the an- 
nexed document : 

“ The Special Committee —— by the General 
Meeting of the Institute of the Fine Arts,t on the 9th of 
April, 1846, protest against the whole of the proceedings 
on the evening of the 2d of June as so irregular as to 
— y subversive of all ee . 

“The meeting was specially ca! or the purpose o 
hearing the report of the committee (who attended with 
it), and had nothing to do with the proceedings of any 
former meeting until the special business of the evening 
was concluded. From the moment that the chairman 
delegated his authority to the meeting, by asking whether 
he should put a motion or not, he virtually vacated the 
chair; and the council who had summoned the meeting 
having left the room, it resolved itself into a meeting of 
the Club, an anomalous body which has arisen in the In- 
stitute, and by the neglect or i iderate indulg of 
the council has been allowed to appropriate a part of the 
house to the purpose of eating, drinking, and smoking, 
thereby rendering the Institute liable to the payment of 
251. per annum, taxes and rates,—to consume the coals 
and candles of the Institute without payment; and to 
obtain a power of controlling the voice of the public meet- 
ings by caballing in the club-room and coming down in a 
body to vote by my direction, without having heard the 
argument, and thus to destroy the intellectual and deli- 
berative character of the Institute. 

“The committee, therefore, call upon all lovers of good 
order, and supporters of the intellectual character of the 
Institute, to resist the domination of the Club,—to refuse 
to be bound by its proceedings,—and to refuse to pay any 
subscriptions until the accounts are satisfactorily adjusted, 
al the management of the Institute put upon a proper 

asis. 

“ The Club is indebted to the Institute; and, from docu- 
ments handed to the committee, it appears that a greater 
amount of arrears have been collected than have been 
admitted; and the subscriptions receivable for this year 
amount to 453/. 12s., while the debts to Christmas do not 
exceed 1541. 6s. 9d., and the ordinary expenses of the In- 
stitute this year need not exceed 2507. 

“ Frank Howarp, Chairman. 
“C, E. Waastarr, Hon. Sec.” 
“ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war,” 
The inflamed gentlemen smokers marched forth 
to battle. They called a general meeting on the 
23d of July, and under a protest against its irregu- 
larity, and without notice, passed a resolution re- 
commending the suspension of Messrs. Howard and 
Wagstaff (luckily only) from their privileges as 
members of the Institute, preparatory to their final 
expulsion, for having dared to sign the obnoxious 
circular above recited. Previous to this, however, 
the council which was in existence at the begin- 
ning of our story had resigned in disgust at the 
disorderly proceedings in June, and, comet-like, 
had carried a very long tail with them of indivi- 
duals who refused to attend any more. meetings. 
Thus the Clubbists had the room almost exclusively 
to themselves, could do what they pleased against 
parties by whom they felt themselves affronted, and 
did not call for the accounts which these. parties 
made so strong a point of examining. The num- 
ber so banded is said to be under fifty; but as 
quiet persons do not like to fish in troubled waters, 
it is probable that this unworthy squabble’ will 
break up, and dissolve an Institution reckoning 
about four hundred members. 
“Tis true, ’tis pity ; pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 

Whether the majority can be brought to rally 
again, we know not; but we very sincerely lament 
that a blow of this kind should have, produced so 
serious an evil, and feel that it must be a strong 
obstruction to any cordial and efficient re-organi- 
sation of the Institute. 








* The following, among others, have been mentioned to 
us: J. Martin, Rothwell, Pyne, Hurlstone, Lance, P. Park, 
Davis, Buss, Faulkner, two. Clints, &c. &c. &c. 

+ “* Copy of the resolution appointing the committee :— 
‘That, previous to the confirmation of the minutes, a 
committee of five members be jinted (not being mem- 
bers of the council or officers) of the Institute); who) shalt 
examine the accounts and prepare a balance sheet; and 
also to report upon the application of the funds up to the 
Present time: (whether in accordatice with’ the spirit of 
the Institute as, originally founded or not) >and that the 
| sor of raising the. subscription, be adjourned juntil 
the said committee shall have made its report. Three of 
the said committee to form a'quorum.’” 


A circular, dated 3 Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, 
on the 8th instant, is the last we have seen ofthis 
untoward controversy. It briefly relates the par- 
ticulars we have described; and acknowledges the 
services of the committee in terms of warm ap- 
proval, and “ the energy, discretion, and ability 
with which these five gentlemen had hitherto dis- 
charged a difficult, important, and in some respects 
a disagreeable, duty.” 


ART-UNION EXHIBITION. : 

Tue pictures, Xc. selected by the prizeholders of 
the year 1846, to the number of 264, were opened 
to view in the Suffolk Street Gallery on Saturday last, 
and made a much better show than the last, or any 
preceding year. The gallery looked altogether 
prepossessing ; and though few productions of the 
highest class of art could be expected, there were 
yet enow to prove that if, as has been objected, 
such institutions may encourage mediocrity, they 
have also a superior tendency in rewarding efforts 
of a character too liable to neglect, and yet very 
honourable to our native school. Thus, in skim- 
ming the catalogue, we find many paintings which 
obtained our critical’ éulogy when seen at the R.A., 
B.I., S.B.A., and Water-Colour Exhibitions; and 
which had, notwithstanding, met with neither pa- 
tron nor purchaser. Not to mention lesser per- 
formances of smaller price, though very meritorious 
in their way, No.4 is the “Fainting of Hero,” by 
A. Elmore, A., and selected by a Mr. Fardinando, 
the holder of a 300/. prize. ‘The Gow Chrom,” 
by R. S. Lauder, has-been chosen by Mr. Moffit at 
1502. ° ‘The Dawn of Morning,” by Danby—Mr. 
J. Dudley, 2501. “ High Altar, Ghent,”’ by D. Ro- 
berts—Mr. J. Brittan, 200/. - “ Wallace and his 
Schoolfellows,”’ J. Phillip— Mr. Robinson, 100/. 
“The Woodland. Ferry,’ Lee, R.A.—Mr. C: Da- 
vey, 150/.. “Young Gamblers,’ Hurlstone—Mrs. 
Evandon, 100/. prize, price given 105/. “ Leaving 
Home,” Marshall—Mr. S: Vale, 1507. “Church 
Interior,’ Goodall— Miss Clubb, 1007. “ The 
Croppie’s Grave,’ Anthony—Mrs. S. B. Pyne, 
rize 100/.; price given 1207. “ Christ raising the 
Dangihter of Jairus,”” E, H. Corbould—Mr. J. C. 
Elliott, 1502. “Alfred in the Swineherd’s Cot- 
tage,” H. Warren—Mr.. B. B.-Cabbell, prize 10/., 
price given 100/.t! “ Richard II. and Death of 
Wat Tyler,” Weigall—Mr. E. Betts, 1007. And in 
sculpture, “The First Whisper of Love,” the 
charming group by Marshall—Sir E. Perry, 3007. 
The same artist's © Dancing Girl,” which obtained 
the meed of 5002, is also in’ the ‘gallery. But be- 
sides these; there ate: many pictures ranging from 
501. to ‘80%, ‘or 1002; which have’ been favourably 
reviewed and justly praised inthe Literary Ga- 
zette, and whicli we therefore rejoice to see do not 
lie like*dead ‘weights’ on the ‘hands and minds of 
those who produced them. “And no one will tell 
us, when we hote*down’a few of their names, that 
to encourage ‘them ‘is’ ot to offer'a premium for 
future exertions, ‘that may serve to elevate our 
national ‘arts.’ We have Absolon, Boddington, W. 
Carpenter, Chase, Childe, Clater, A. Clint,* Crowe, 
De Wint, “A. Fraser, Gilbert,t Hassell, Hering, 
Herring, Hook,°A. ‘Jerome, Josi, Lear, Le.Jeune, 
Linnell, ‘Linton, °the 'M‘Tans, A. Penley, Percy, 
F. R. Pickersgil, Robins, Stevens, Shayer, Wil- 
sons,’ Witheringtob;,’ and’ others, who have well 
merited the°public approbation. When the large 
sum? How annwally distributed ‘in ‘this way is ra- 
tionally considered; without prejudice or the moral 
feeling ‘anenit the question of lotteries, it would 
‘seein the héight ‘of absurdity to doubt that the in- 
terests’of the fine arts and the welfare of many toil- 
‘ing ‘artists must°bé promoted by Art-Unions. If 
people will cry out that they Cannot stimulate or 
reward the! production’ ofthe greatest efforts of 
genius; we cat only’ remark’ that they do not pre- 
tend to ‘make Raphadls or Titians; but a reference 


to the foregoing will’ prove that'they do something 





*-In this ease’ Mr, W.'Cribb chose a 707. picture'for a . 
207. prize. , 
+ 1054. paid for a 607. prize, 
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towards pushing forward not only youthful and pro- 
mising aspirations, but in. remunerating old and 
tried hands, whose many toils through years ofappli- 
cation have done no discredit to themselves nor 
the country, though they have not attempted the 
grand imaginary requirements of self-exalted cri- 
tics, and in adding to the revenues of a number of 
our most esteemed and eminent men. Why should 
the arts be unlike every thing else in the world? 
Establish a good market for aught that human 
labour and ingenuity can produce, and excellent 
articles are the infallible result, Out of moderate 


beginnings spring great improvements; and we 
doubt not to see the day when Art-Unions may give 
commission for the noblest works which British 
genius (and what genius in the world surpasses it in 
any way ?) is capable of achieving. 


ORIGINAL MINIATURE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
We have been shewn, by an artist just returned 
from Italy, a most interesting miniature portrait 
of Oliver Cromwell, and decidedly one of the finest 
and most expressive heads we have ever seen of 
the Lord Protector. It is in a circular silver 
mounting, with a gold rim, and set as a star in 
very showy Bristol diamonds, and was evidently 
intended to be worn pendent round the neck. It 
was purchased from a dealer in curiosities at Milan, 
who was entirely ignorant of whose portrait it was. 
He stated it to be that of, he believed, “ un certo 
ministro Inglese chiamato Ottobaldo,” ‘a cer- 
tain English minister called Ottobald,’”’ which was 
doubtless a clever attempt on the part of an Italian 
to say Oliver; and further, that he had bought it 
among some other things from an old French 
officer. It is difficult to account for so valuable a 
portrait (we should say probably by Cooper, though 
in a bolder style than his usual high finish) finding 
its way to Milan; but as we know that some of 
the Republican party—Ludlow and Broughton, for 
instance—fled to Switzerland, and resided there, 
and their families for many generations,* it may 
have fallen into the French officer’s hands as part 
of the spoil when Switzerland was occupied by the 
French troops during the revolutionary period, or, 
it might be, at some former period. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 
Tue Times, its correspondents, Punch, and Mr. 
G. Berkeley, have been very merry and very busy 
with this group and its appointed locality since our 
last. If they beg the question of taste, or any of 
them set up to be judges, ex cathedra and without 
appeal, it is no business of ours. Mr. Berkeley, 
or Lord Lincoln, or Lord Ellesmere, may be con- 
noisseurs enough to declare at once without appeal 
that the Arch at Hyde Park Corner is altogether 
unsuitable for the statue, and that it will be per- 
fectly monstrous there. Other folks, and many of 
them pretty high in the arts, and generally sup- 
posed to be excellent critics, hold a different opi- 
nion. But granting that Mr. Grantley Berkeley is 
infallible on this point, and that his ipse dizit is 
quite sufficient to settle the question, without the 
ocular demonstration desired by authorities weakly 
doubting of themselves; there comes the other 
grand objection, that as the statue must be carried 
up piecemeal, and limb by limb, it will take a te- 
dious time to dismount it, if utterly disapproved by 
the’ public, led by such unparalleled ‘oracles. We 
rejoice, however, to be able to put an end to this 
cause of alarm. The Duke and his horse will be 
elevated ether, and not bit by bit, as appre- 
hended. e have seen him entire on his saddle 
and his steed, as fast as rivets can make him; and 
it is a magnificent contrivance of mechanics by 
which such a mass can be raised to the splendid 
height for which it is destined. “ On trial,” in- 
deed! and “ why not try a wooden group?” to see 
how it is liked. O sagacious objectors! the cari- 


catures in an illustrated newspaper® might, inde- 
pendently of your intuitive perceptions and supe- 
rior intelligence, satisfy you (as they seem to have 
made a deep impression), without the additional 
evidence of a Caricature Hobbyhorse and Doll Duke! 
How the universal decision is to be arrived at is 
truly a puzzle; but we imagine that those who have 
so completely forestalled, will take the pains and 
be able to gather and announce it. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, August 18, 1846. 
Our Harkyeologikal Gents, to use the phraseology 
of the Gloucester Hotel, had last week a rare and 
precious piece of good fortune, of which I will 
give you a detailed account. 

At the time of the Revolution (1789), some pre- 
cious fragments, not classified, were buried in the 
cellars of the Royal Library. When the founda- 
tions of the Salle du Zodiaque were laid, a few of 
these fragments were brought to light and ar- 
ranged ; the rest, become shapeless under a thick 
coating of dirt, escaped this first investigation. 

A few days ago, a general examination of all 
effects belonging to the Library having been or- 
dered, all the old antiquated relies were washed, 
and MM. the Conservators discovered amongst 
them, with much surprise and glee, a superb head 
of the finest character. 

This head is cut out in marble of a greenish hue. 
The hair, clustered with art, reminds you of the 
Apollo Belvidere ; although the arrangement is 
more simple, and displays less symmetry. The 
galbe of the face is together ~ ae graceful, and 
imposing, like the Venus of Milo. The mouth is 
shapen with miraculous perfection: it is, as well 
as the chin and ear, a master-piece of chiselling. 
The nose is unfortunately truncated from the root 
to the anterior part of the nostrils. The eyes dis- 
play a bold and free design; but the pupils are 
merely indicated. 

The first impulse of M. Lenormand on examin- 
ing this head, evidently of Grecian origin, was to 
compare it with another head, very fine, although 
somewhat frowsy, brought from Venice by M. de 
Laborde, and which was found amongst the ruins 
of the Parthenon after the siege of 1681. He no- 
ticed that both were of equal size, within one mil- 
limetre; and, guided by other analogous points, 
he does not to-day hesitate to attribute to Phidias 
(no less) the head found in the Library. He fur- 
ther supposes that it formed part of one of the 
statues belonging to the western front of the Par- 
thenon, and wrote in that sense when drawing up 
his report to the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. 

It must, however, be remarked that the mouth, 
the nostrils, the eyes, the cartilages of the ears, 
and generally all the hollow parts known in the 
moulding as “ black parts,” are barely indicated— 
that the face is rounded, soft, and full of morbidexza. 
All this may well authorise us to conclude that 
this head was not intended to be seen at a dis- 
tance, and would contradict the hypothesis that it 
formed part of the front of the Parthenon. It is, 
then, rather a hasty conclusion to attribute the 
head, @ priori, to the sculptor Phidias. In any 
case, however, it may be safely asserted that this 
fragment is one of the finest specimens of the an- 
tique Grecian art, at least amongst those possessed 
by France. 

Another treasure-trove, no less precious for 
science than this latter is for art, is the discovery 
of a —— by Leibnitz, formerly published 
very incorrectly (in 1819, by the Abbé Eymery), 
and of which another ecclesiastic, the Abbé Lai- 
roix, gives us to-day the real text. It is the 
Systema Theologicum, in which the deepest meta- 
physician of Europe asserts his opinions, in extenso, 





* The traveller is still shewn Ludlow’s house at Vevey, 
where he died, and ltis tomb, in the charch, with the in- 
scription, “‘Omne solum forti patria.” 





® Which “ paves a very accurate notion of what the 
statue would look when seen from two or three dif- 
ferent poifits of view,”—Zimes, 19th. 





on all the essential points of the Christian dogma 
and especially upon those points which form the 
grounds of difference between Catholics and Pro, 
testants. Neither the period nor the aim of this 
publication are known, but there is every reason 
to suppose that it takes its date from the time whey 
Leibnitz, together with Bossuet, took an actiye 
part in the project of reconciling the various Pro. 
testant creeds with the Catholic Church. Hoy. 
ever this may have been, we cannot determine 
what motives may have induced Leibnitz not to 
publish his book; and the Ms. we have mentioned 
was deposited, at his death, in the library of Hano. 
ver. Jerome Bonaparte, created in 1808 king of 
Westphalia, seized upon the precious relic, and 
made a present of it to his uncle, the Cardinal 
Fesch, to whom it must have proved a guerdon of 
very limited value, and who willingly allowed 
l’Abbé Eymery to take a copy of it. But this 
transcript, either badly made or badly superin. 
tended, contained important alterations; and the 
defective edition published from this curtailed text 
was more a source of regret than of information, 
Now, thanks to the translation which accompanies 
the Systema properly restored (we are indebted for 
it to M. A. de Broglie, grandson of the minister), ye 
are enabled to ascertain exactly the religious opi. 
nions of one of the men most competent to decide 
in these delicate matters. 

It now thereby becomes averred that the doctrine 
of Leibnitz had a singular affinity with the faith of 
Bossuet. On all essential points—the eucharist, jus- 
tification, even the worship of saints—the German 
philosopher secedes from Lutheran doctrines. He 
acknowledges the conclave of Trieste ; he quotes its 
decisions. In one word, after reading this book, there 
would remain no doubt as to his opinions, if we 
could refrain from suspecting that instead of ex- 
pressing his personal convictions, the “ Systema 
Theologicum’’ was destined, like the “ Exposition 
of the Catholic Faith” by Bossuet, to reduce to the 
smallest possible number the points of dissidence 
between both creeds, and to serve the assimilating 
projects of these two great men. 

Another literary curiosity is the “ Instructions” 
of the poet Malherbe to his son Marc- Anthony. They 
lay buried at Aix, in a private library, from whence 
an intelligent editor (MM. de Chennevieéres) brought 
them to light. The date is July 1605, and in the 
thirty pages they comprise, not a word betrays the 
conceited prepossessions with which Malherbe wasso 
often reproached. The poet disappears entirely, and 
nothing is seen but the gentilhomme, vain of his no- 
bility, and worthy, by his love of litigation, of his 
Norman origin. He narrates a long contestation 
sustained by him against the parish of Brignolles 
for a sum of 3000 ecus due by them to him, and 
which they wanted to pay in goods valued above 
par. This lawsuit lasted five years, at the end of 
which Malherbe gained the victory, and he seems 
to glorify himself as much about it as about his 
best odes. Further on he complains of having 
been unjustly treated in the division of the family 
property, and he announces his charitable inten- 
tion of making his brother Eleazar disgorge, on 
account of a surplus of property which he hai 
received twenty years before, and which the poet 
intends to recover with compound interest. In 
one word, it is impossible to exhibit in family con- 
cerns more egotism and interested calculation. 
How can we, then, trust the following stanzas, 80 
full of noble melancholy ? 


“ Tircis, il est bien temps de faire la retraite, e 
La course de nos ans est plus qu’a moitié faite, &c. 


Or then, again, how can we associate the notion of 

a confirmed litigant, with the feelings of these fine 

lines to Dupérier, on the death of his daughter 

Rose? 

“Elle était de ce monde’di les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin; 
Et, Rose, elle 4 vécu ce que vivent les roses 
L’espace d’un matin.” 
As for dramatic novelty, I see nothing but a little 
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comic opera worth mention— Convent Gossip.* The 
music composed for this smart libretto is the work 
of M. Potier, the son of our inimitable comedian, 
hom not one of his innumerable successors has 
been able to erase from our memory. It is pretty 
and lively, but wanting in invention and originality. 
We are decidedly to have a third lyrical theatre. 
The concession for fifteen years has just been 
‘ven to M, Adam, one of our best composers, and 
to M. Thibaudeau, who, under the name of Milon, 
had earned a tolerable reputation for himself as an 
actor. 


(From our 1 Cort Jent.} 


Paris, August 17th, 1846. 
Tue newspapers are making a tr Jous hubbub 
about an answer published by the Théatre Fran- 
cis to the condemnation which Victor Hugo, 
Alexandre Dumas, and a dozen other persons call- 
ing themselves Poé¢es and men of genius, thought fit 
to pass upon it, for having declared that a comedy, 
written by the obscure author (named Dumas) of a 
condemned tragedy, did not possess sufficient merit 
entitle it to be placed before the public on the 
sage of the great literary and national theatre of 
France. I have just waded through the torrent of 
yords which Jules Janin has let loose upon the sub- 
ject, and glanced at the fierce and formidable out- 
pourings of scribblers of lesser note; and I assure 
you that my ears are ringing, and my brain is be- 
wildered by the tumult, as much as they would 
have been had I passed the last three hours in a 
belfry, listening to the terrible racket of a score of 
bob-majors, each trying to out-clang the other. 
Gracious heavens! One would think, from the aoise 
of these Frenchmen, that the very world has been 
shaken to its centre by the refusal of the Théatre 
Francais to receive the play of this Mister Dumas. 
One would believe that the whole universe is wait- 
ing with the intensest anxiety the issue of the squab- 
ble between the theatre and the pcéte. And yet, 
after all, the affair is miserably contemptible, even 
for Paris. In London, in Vienna, in Munich, in 
Berlin, it would have been set down as too de- 
spicable to attract a moment’s attention. In Paris 
itself, overflowing as it is with poétes, who are 
enchanted with any opportunity that gives them 
the chance of talking, it would not have been dwelt 
upon for more-than twenty-four hours, had it not 
enabled a few feuilletonistes to parade their own 
monstrous vanity atid insufferable conceit before 
the public. In truth, it is a new proof of the folly 
ad absurdity of not maintaining anonymous writ- 
ing in newspapers and critical reviews. If I were 
aFrenchman, I should feel ashamed at so pitiable 
a exhibition taking place in connexion with my 
country’s literature; as a foreigner, I can only 
regard it with the most contemptuous disdain. 
In one of my previous letters I took the liberty 
of making some remarks on the comparative ad- 
vantages of maintaining or abolishing the anony- 
mous in periodical writing, arriving at the conclu- 
sion that the former was infinitely preferable in 
every respect. No impartial person could give 
any other decision if he would take the trouble of 
comparing the periodicals of England with those of 
France, In the former he will always find a mea- 
sured dignity which is becoming; in the latter he 
will find the writer talking continually about him- 
self; his affairs, his friends, as if anybody in the 
wide earth took the slightest interest in either. 
Andin addition to the disgust which such contempt- 
ible vanities cannot fail to occasion, the non-main- 
tenance of the anonymous has the disadvantage of 
throwing almost all the able writers completely into 
the shade, and of putting into the places which they 
ought to occupy the wretched literary whipper-snap- 
~ who make up in conceit and impudence what 
the, wantin sense. Thus, in the political journals, 
Ch Public knows nothing of such writers as Michel 
evalier, Cuveiller- Fleury, Granier de Cassagnac, 
See 
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Emile de Girardin, and a score of other first-rate 
men who write anonymously; but it is positively 
deafened with the flourishes of trumpets with which 
the Jules Janins, the Theophile Gautiers, the Hip- 
polyte Babous, the Auguste Vacqueries, —arrant 
simpletons all—put forth their twaddling trash 
about trumpery vaudevilles, which are dead, buried, 
and forgotten almost before the ink which records 
their birth becomes dry. Again, the rejection of 
the anonymous places the men really superior at 
a great disadvantage compared to the charlatan, 
for real talent is always modest, or at least disdains 
to support its pretensions by unworthy means; 
whilst the impudent pretender beats his own drum 
and blows his own trumpet right lustily, and the 
noise gets him more auditors than his more distin- 
guished competitor. Thus, if you ask any ordinary 
reader of French periodicals the names of the most 
eminent writers, he will answer you, glibly enough, 
Houssaye, Fournier, Fiorento, d’Onquaire, and so 
on, simply because the owners of those names 
thrust them on all occasions before the public, talk 
continually about themselves and their own adven- 
tures, and puff one another most outrageously ; 
whereas a writer not generally known, who takes 
the cognomen of “ Old Nick,” and who, by the by, 
is remarkably well read in English literature, is 
worth ten hundred thousand of them. So is M. 
Philaréte Chasles, another distinguished critic of 
our literature; so are a score of the regular con- 
tributors to the Revue des Deux Mondes, La Revue 
Nouvelle, &c. In fact, the superficial reader of 
French periodicals (and, alas! ninety-nine out of 
every hundred readers are superficial) would rate 
their Macaulays and Crokers, and such like bril- 
liant essayists, far below the shallow contributors 
to the Penny Satirists and the Cleave’s Gazettes ; and 
the astounding assurance of the latter would be 
the sole cause of the monstrous injustice. 

It is a pleasing fact that every month and every 
week our literature is becoming more generally 
known and more highly appreciated in this coun- 
try. Works of an amusing kind are always 
most in favour; and accordingly translations of 
our most popular novel- writers are constantly 
being given to the public. Bulwer, James, 
Dickens, D’Israeli, Lady Fullerton, Mrs. Gore, 
Harrison Ainsworth, Mrs. Trollope, and one or two 
others, have been and are being done into French. 
Nor are writers on science and history, and other 
grave topics, neglected; for if too ponderous to be 
translated entirely, extracts from their works are 
given. And it is almost impossible to take up a 
review without finding one or more articles devoted 
to English literature or English subjects. La Revue 
Independante, La Revue des Deux Mondes, La Revue 
Nouvelle, have all, for example, in their most re- 
cent numbers, treatises on English matters; the 
first named a translation of the life of Thomas 
More from Lord Campbell’s Chancellors ; the second 
a review, or rather a condensation, of Mount Sorel, 
one of Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s romances; the 
last a notice of the English protectionist party. 
L’ Artiste has also an article on England; and as to 
the newspapers and periodicals of the lower class, 
they rarely allow a month to elapse without saying 
something about our literature. Added to all this, 
there is a goodly volume, bigger than Blackwood’s, 
called La Revue Britannique, which gives every 
month translations of the best articles and es- 
says of the Edinburgh and Quarterly, all the 
monthlies, the Literary Gazette, &c. In truth, the 
French do far more fer our literature than we do 
for theirs. All that our publishers give are trans- 
lations of Sue and Dumas, with now and then a 
clap-trap work of Michelet and Quinet; so that 
the great mass of our countrymen not unnaturally 
jump to the conclusion that the French press turns 
out nothing but foolish and re and 
wild political rant. A greater delusion, by the by, 
could not possibly exist. It is true that we have 
reviews which profess to devote themselves espe- 
cially to foreign literature; but the reader whose 





they teach is very ignorant indeed ; in fact, the said 
reviews teach everything except a knowledge of the 
books they profess to review. To enable what ad- 
vertisements call the “reading public” to have a 
correct idea of the current French literature of the 
day, such as the Literary Gazette gives of English 
literature, it would require a weekly journal nearly 
as large as yours. For my part, I should rejoice to 
see such a periodical established. It would not 
only be a valuable addition to our literature, but 
would have immense effect in beating down the pre- 
judice and softening the contempt which in the 
bottom of their hearts vast numbers of our country- 
men entertain—most unjustly entertain—towards 
the French nation and every thing French. 

It is not a little singular that the French have 
not to this day any periodical occupying the same 
ground as the Literary Gazette. Even their 
monthly and bi-monthly reviews are not exactly 
the same as our quarterlies. They give, like them, 
treatises on different subjects ; but reviews, strictly 
so called, they present very rarely. The newspa- 
pers, too, do not, like ours, make reviews of new 
books a regular department in their columns. Of 
late, however, the Journal des Débats, La Presse, 
and La Constitutionnel have noticed some of the 
more important literary productions of the day; 
the first named newspaper has even given a long 
and very flattering notice of Lord Campbell’s Lives 
of the Chancellors. It is therefore not improbable 
that, before long, literary reviews will be considered 
as important a section of a well got-up journal, as 
theatrical notices are at present, New books un- 
questionably are infinitely more important than the 
pitiable trash which the Gymnase, the Vaudeville, 
the Variétés, and other theatres present to the 
public, in one or more acts, interlarded with scraps 
of music, and which Janin and such men teach 
their gullible readers to believe really merit more 
than the favour of a single line of mention. 

The French are beginning to establish weekly 
newspapers in imitation of ours. One was started 
some little time ago, and appears to have met with 
sufficient success to warrant another being got up. 
If it too succeed, as most probably it will, we shall 
soon have as great a deluge of weekly broadsheets 
as you enjoy every Saturday in London. In the 
advertisements of the new weekly journals the 
circulation of the weekly newspapers of London is 
insisted upon, to shew that there is a reasonable 
chance of success for such things in this country. 
Either by mistake or design, the advertisers put 
down the Literary Gazette, the Penny Magazine, 
Sharpe’s Magazine, the Sunday Visitor, the Lancet, 
and a whole host of professional and religious pe~ 
riodicals, as newspapers. The size chosen for the 
new weekly candidates for Parisian favour is that 
of the Examiner, which is considered most formidable 
in this part of the world, where the average dimen- 
sions of newspapers are about equal to a sheet of 
ordinary foolscap. Besides the idea of these 
weekly journals, the Parisians are indebted to 
England for that of illustrated newspapers. Their 
Illustration was started immediately on the success 
of the Illustrated News and the Pictorial Times being 
established. It is as large as those journals; but 
truth obliges me to say (notwithstanding the brag- 
ging of the French, that they take the lead of all 
nations in art), that it is very much inferior, both in 
the design and the execution of its illustrations. 

French jokes are seldom of the brightest, and 
French puns are almost always of the dullest. By 
good Inck, however, one may now and then encoun- 
ter a joke and a pun that will pass muster. Per- 
haps the following may be considered of this class ; 
but in presenting them I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I do not make affidavit of their 
originality: “A physician was talking to an author 
the other morning about his works, when a funeral 
procession passed. ‘ The devil!’ cried the physi- 
cian, ‘it is my patient M. . ‘Ah?! retorted 
the author, ‘ it is one of your works bound in wood |’ ”’ 
The pun is this: “What is the subject of Hugo’s 





knowledge of Parisian works is confined to what 


tragedy of Marie Tudor?’ ‘ Why, the title itself 
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says it—a husband whilst asleep deceived by his 
wife—Mari tu dors!” 





BIOGRAPHY. 
ROBERT PLUMER WARD, ESQ. 
On Thursday, the 13th, at the residence of the 
Liecut.-Governor of Chelsea Hospital, died Robert 
Plumer Ward, of Gilston Park, in his 82d year. 
He held office in the Ordnance, and other depart- 
ments, for the quarter of a century whilst in par- 
liament, and during the Tory administrations of 
Pitt, Perceval, and Liverpool; and when released 
from the labours which these duties entailed upon 
him, he, fortunately for his future fame, turned his 
eminent talents to the cultivation of literature. 
Twenty-one years ago he published “ Tremaine, 
or the Man of Refinement,” “ the graceful and 
flowing style,” and “the well-drawn and attractive 
characters,’’—especially “ Georgina a most exqui- 
sitely feminine portrait,”—in which were duly com- 
memorated and honoured in the Literary Gazette, 
No. 425, March 12th, 1825. Success and popu- 
larity immediately attended this novel ; and just two 
years after appeared, from the same hand, “ De 
Vere, or the Man of Independence.” To this, 
the Gazette of March 31st, 1827 (No. 532), paid a 
still higher tribute of applause, and pointed out 
the able way in which it pictured ‘ real life,” 
and “ instructed through the medium of amuse- 
ment.” Our review spoke truly of “the extensive 
opportunities which the author had enjoyed of 
looking at human nature as modified by the ex- 
isting state of manners and society, and the sa- 
gacity and penetration which had enabled him, 
in so looking, to pierce beyond the surface of 
that nature, so modified.” It also noticed his 
“ imagination not fletri by a too intimate or a 
too long continued intercourse with the dry rea- 
lities of life,” his warmth of heart unchilled 
and unindurated by the bad, always found mixed 
up with the good, and his rarely equalled practi- 
cal sound sense—all of which combined had led to 
the production of two of the most delightful works 
in the class to which they belonged. The public 
voice again ratified our opinion; and the admira- 
ble study of George Canning,* among other well- 
known literary and political characters, in these 
pages, helped to render them still more popular 
than, with all their merits, they might otherwise 
have been. Dr. Cyril Jackson was finely portrayed 
in this group, and a touch of the autobiography of 
the author himself peeped out (as we then observed) 
in the episodes called “The Man of Imagination,” 
and “ The Man of Content.” And content he was 
to remain ten years before he once more addressed 
the public. His “ Illustrations of Human Life’’ 
(like the preceding, in 3 vols.), issued from the 
press in the spring of 1837 (LZ. G. Nos. 1052-3), 
and was followed, in December 1838, by “ Pictures 
of the World,”’ 3 vols., like its precursor, replete 
with variety, and compared by us to a Macedoine 
jelly full of fine fruits—the results of “much read- 
ing, great experience of the world, sensibility to- 
wards the beauties of nature, a highly cultivated 
taste, and a philosophical turn of mind.” In 1841 
“De Clifford, or the Constant Man,” in 4 vols., 
worthily crowned these excellent productions from 
Mr. Colburn’s teeming printing-office; but if we 
remember rightly, Mr. Murray, about 1838, also 
published a work by Mr. Ward, entitled “ An 
Historical Essay on the real Character and Amount 
of the Precedent of the Revolution of 1688.” 
Such are the literary features in the life of this 
thoroughly English Gentleman, whose family, and 
ersonal and political career, will be appropriately 
found in Burke’s last Part of the Gentry of England, 
just published.+ We had the honour and pleasure 








* See L. G. No, 533 for the illustration of this interest- 
ing matter. 

+ Mr. Burke says: ‘Born 19 March, 1765; mar. Ist, 
2 Api 1796, Catherine Julia, dau. of C. J. Maling, Esq., 
of Hilton; mar. aly 16 July, 1828, Jane, relict of William 
Plumer, Esq., of Gilston Park, dau. of Hon. and Rev. G. 


of Mr. Ward’s friendship for many years, and can 
faithfully bear witness to his fine intelligence and 
boundless information, to the grace and courtesy 
of his manners, to the charms of his conversation 
in society, to the liberality of his spirit, to the in- 
tegrity of his whole life, firm in public principle 
and exemplary in private intercourse. During his 
later years he suffered from the infirmity of deaf- 
ness, but nevertheless displayed his intellect un- 
affected to the end, and was as cheerful and in- 
structive as we had known him in earlier days. 
By a curious coincid , as if ing events did 
cast their shadows before, he told us that in writing 
one of his first works he looked over a road-book 
to select the name of an old English Gentleman’s 
seat congenial to the scene he was about to paint, 
and pitched upon Okeover as possessing the desir- 
able sound. Twenty years after, having never 
otherwise heard or thought of it, he married the 
lady to whom that estate belonged, and lived there 
during many years, the guardian of her son by a 
former husband, its owner. Mr. Ward, the mem- 
ber for Sheffield, and the inheritor of much of his 
father’s abilities, adopted a different line of poli- 
tics, in which he has distinguished himself, and is 
a member of the present Government. His high- 
est wish may be, that at the close of his career, his 
consistency and conduct in every respect ma 
cause him to be as widely esteemed and regretted 
as his honoured father. 





SIR CHARLES WETHERELL. 


Str CHARLES WETHERELL was the son of Dr. 
Nathan Wetherall, Dean of Hereford, Master of 
University College, Oxford, and a friend of Dr. 
Johnson. He was educated at Magdalen College, 
took his degrees of B.A. and M.A. with éclat ; and 
at the age of twenty-one entered of the Middle 
Temple, and was called to the bar in 1794. He 
began his legal career with the Common Law, but 
wisely transferred his talents to the Court of Chan- 
cery, where he rapidly rose, under the favour of 
Lord Eldon, to great practice and eminence. In 
1816 he was appointed a king’s counsel. In the 
following year he conducted his famous defence of 
Dr. Watson, in the indictment against him and 
Thistlewood and others, for the Spa-fields riots, 
and gradually extended his professional labours in 
cases requiring great research and learning. He 

a bencher of his Inn in June 1816, and 
continued its treasurer for twenty-five years. In 
1820 he was elected M.P. for the city of Oxford, 
for which he sat six years, and then represented 
Boroughbridge. In January 1824 he was made 
Solicitor-General, and knighted ; and in September 
1826 he succeeded Sir J. Copley, raised to the 
Rolls, as Attorney-General, which office, however, 
he only held six or seven months. On Mr. Can- 
ning’s death he returned to the same appointment, 
and held it fifteen months, when the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill, carried by his own Tory party, 
induced him to resign in 1829, and he never after 
held any official or legal station but that of Recorder 
of Bristol. In that city he narrowly escaped being 
torn to pieces by the mob during the fearful riots 
which ensued from the Reform Bill struggle. Sir 
Charles was twice married, rather late in life, but 
left no issue. The second lady, a daughter of 
Colonel Warneford, survives him. He was eccen- 
tric in his dress and habits, his clothes looking 
always as if tossed on with a pitchfork; and full of 
quaintness and facetie in his conversation and 
public speeches. He was, in short, a very learned 
humourist; and it is a melancholy thing to have 
the final scene of such a character terminated by a 
sad and fatal accident,—the overturning of his car- 
riage on the road near Maidstone. He died, we 
are told, enormously rich, at Preston Hall, whither 
he was carried insensible from a concussion of the 








3dly, Mary-Anne, dau. of the Hon. Sir G. Anson, and 
widow ofthe Rev. © G. Okeover, of Okeover. He was 





Hamilton, son of James 7th Earl-of Abercorn; and mar, 


educated at Christ's Church, Oxford, and High Sheriff of 
Herts in 1832,” : 


Y | &c. 


a 
brain, on Monday evening, aged 76. A coroner’; 
inquest has given a verdict, and the body hias been 
transferred to London for interment. 


JOHN BOSTOCK, M.D. 

Tue obituary of last week announces the death, on 
the 6th inst., of this skilful physician and learned 
philosophical, and amiable gentleman, at his resi. 
dence in —— Bedford Place, aged 74. Dr. Bos. 
tock originally practised at Liverpool, where he 
took a leading part in the medical and scientific 
institutions which adorn and enlighten that great 
and intelligent town. His publications on subjects 
connected with his profession, beginning in 180} 
with an “Essay on Respiration, and Remarks on 
the Reform of the Pharmaceutical Nomenclature,” 
and continued till 1835 (when we believe the latest 
of his productions appeared), viz. “ Sketch of the 
History of Medicine from its origin to the com. 
mencement of the nineteenth century,”’ embraced 
vast variety of topics, and occupy many volumes, 
Among these we may notice, “ Outline of the 
Theory and other treatises on Galvanism,” “ Exp:. 
riments and Observations on the Efflorescence on 
Walls,” “On Vegetable Astringents,” “ Remarks 
on Meteorology, with a specimen ofa new Meteor. 
ological Table,” “On the Blood and Animal Fluids,” 
Dr. Bostock was, we understand, educated x 
Edinburgh. .He was the intimate friend of Wilson 
the landscape painter, who painted a portrait of 
him, a unique and admirable specimen of art. At 
the period of his decease he was on the council of 
the Royal Society of Literature, to which honour 
he had been frequently elected in preceding years; 
but his general association with letters and philo- 
sophy may be gathered from the capitals appended 
to his name on the last title-page we have seen: 
M.D., F.R.S., (and repeatedly on the council of 
this body) L.S., G.S., Ast.S., M.C.S., H.S., Z.S,, 
M.R.I., late Pres. of the Edin. Med. Soc., Mem. 
Geol. Soc. Par., &c. In private life Dr. Bostock 
was greatly esteemed; and it may truly be said 
that few men ever lived more usefully in their gene- 
ration, or entitled themselves more entirely to the 
regard and attachment of their fellow- creatures. 





THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty's Theatre closed the season with a 
bumper house on Thursday. Our notices of the 
performances have been generally brief; but we 
must say they have been just and agreeable to 
facts. For it is proper to state to the public, that 
of all the clique intrigue and opinion dictated by 
favouritism and interested motives, the periodical 
press of London presents nothing to equal the cri- 
ticisms upon music and its professors. Music is 
a rich, well-paid field, and the competition in it 
consequently earnest and bitter. Hence we have 
newspaper-articles upon every concert, opera, 
singer, and instrumental performer, not only in 
direct contradiction to each other, but often in 
flat violation of truth. We have read statements 
so utterly at variance with what we had ourselves 
witnessed, that we literally began to doubt if they 
applied to the same theatres on the same occa- 
sions and with the same performances we had 
seen a few hours before. The past season, ex- 
posed as it has been to animosities thus engen- 
dered, has nevertheless, as mentioned in our last, 
been fairly successful. The re-decoration of the 
house was a liberal, if not a perfectly tasteful, ex- 
penditure; and the foremost vocal talent in the 
world has been engaged throughout in giving the 
greatest effect to established favourite operas that 
will never tire the ear, and to some novelties which 
have not taken a similar rank, though they have 
enabled us to judge what are the leading produc- 
tions of the most distinguished modern composers 
on the continent and at home. Verdi’s two operas, 
and Donizetti’s Don Gregorio, come within this ca- 
tegory. Since Easter, the ballet, as well as the 
opera, has been brought forward with more ot 





novelty and attraction; and the three goddesses, 
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Taglioni, Cerito, and Grahn, have excited an en- 
thusiasm from the stalls at their feet to the gods 
ia the gallery-stalls. Altogether, therefore, we 
may candidly say, that the efforts of the Lessee 
have been such as to deserve the public patronage, 
and the expression of our gratification that they 
have not failed in reaping their reward. 

Next year we shall look for “ pastures new,” 
and doubt not that strenuous exertions will be 
made to render them pleasant and productive. 

Haymarket.—Since the re-opening on Monday, 
this hitherto quiet and popular place of amusement 
has been the scene of indescribable uproar and con- 

fusion. A violent and determined personal oppo- 
sition to Mr. B. Gregory, who is as strongly sup- 
ported by his friends, produces such yells and 
hissing, bravos and clapping of hands, that the 
acting is dumb-show. Notwithstanding, the play 
goes on in all seriousness without a single word of 
the chief parts being heard; and Mr. Gregory pre- 
sents himself before the curtain at its fall to receive 
bouquets from his admirers and to acknowledge 
cir rapturous plaudits as announced in the bills. 
He is, of course, at the same time saluted with 
epithets not complimentary, and with the loud hoot- 
ings of those who think his character unworthy of 
public countenance. These constitute, if not the 
majority, certainly the most respectable portion of 
the audience. We are inclined to pity Mr. Stuart 
and other regulars exposed to these irregular pro- 
ceedings; but the doings at Covent Garden on a 
former occasion of Mr. Gregory’s public appear- 
ance should have been warning to them. We wish, 
however, for the sake of public decorum, that Mr. 
Webster had followed the example of Mr. Mitchell, 
who, we hear, declined to let the St. James’s Theatre 
for the purpose to which the Haymarket Theatre 
is now appropriated. 

Since writing the above, we are informed that 
yesterday morning a placard was posted on the 
theatre by Mr, Webster, announcing that it was 
closed till further notice. 

Princess’s.—A Curious Case, another two-act no- 
velty quickly following the Barber Bravo, met with 
adecidedly favourable reception from the audience 
of Monday last, a verdict in which we can only 
partially concur, although bound to record it. It 
appears to us that the success was mainly due to 
the lively acting of C. Mathews. The plot, or 
more properly the incident, is the result of jealous 
suspicions on the part of Mr. Aubrey (Vining), 
roused by a meddling, prying, gossipping brother- 
in-law, one Wiggleton (Mathews), which lead to 
the discovery that Mrs. Aubrey (Mrs. Stirling) has 
pledged her diamonds for the benefit of some non- 
descript baron ; but, subsequently, to the proof that 
she has done this from devotion to her sister, the 
unconscious Wiggleton’s own wife, who is not parti- 
cularly inmaculate,—not a novel idea, but worked 
up to a certain degree of interest by the clever 
eliorts of Mrs. Stirling. The play, we think, is 
just neatly written, the first act slow in its march; 
and we noticed the manifest incongruity between 
the language, manners, and style of living of the per- 
sonages, and their supposed stations in society.— 
The lessee has contradicted a report that he in- 
tends closing this theatre from want of patronage. 
We should, in justice, bear our testimony to the 
fact, that on two visits paid within the last ten 
days we remarked how well the house filled at this 
late season of the year, and that the visitors seemed 
perfectly satisfied with their amusements. 

Adelphi.—A most ludicrous burlesque of the 
Judgment of Paris, in which Wright, Paul Bedford, 
and Ryan are the goddesses (pro Taglioni and Co.), 
has been produced here ; and for dancing, fun, laugh- 
able imitation, and capital scenery, is as entertain- 
ing as can be imagined. All who are troubled with 
blue devils may have them cured by a vision of 
these droll Celestials. The folly of bouquet- pitching 
is happily ridiculed at the close. 


XPORT TO AMERICA. 





E 
Tae Britannia left Liverpool. on. Wednesday with 


a full freight and a distinguished list of passengers. 
Among others, she carried from our shores, where- 
with to delight the people of the United States, one 
of the most beautiful and popular lyrists of this or 
any other age, whose songs enchant every company 
with their natural pathos, or excite merriment by 
their national humour. One of the foremost of 
Irish novelists has also gone, whose characteristic 
productions portray the country and its natives in 
so vivid a manner; yet not to make them laughing- 
stocks for brogue and blunder, but to exhibit their 
good qualities along with their eccentricities, and 
elevate them in the esteem of the world at large. 
There has at the same time departed a very 
accomplished musician and composer, whose airs, 
whether rescued from antiquity and married to 
legends and superstitions of infinite interest, or 
original and altogether his own, have long won 
the ear and touched the heart of the British Isles. 
In the same circle is a very admirable artist, 
whose miniatures in our exhibitions took no distant 
rank from those of Sir W. Ross, Sir W. Newton, 
and Thorburn. To these we may add an individual 
unequalled for powers to furnish the entire material 
for varied entertainment—the pathetic, the ludi- 
crous, the poetic, the musical, and himself embody 
the whole and give them voice and form for public 
gratification, most pleasing to the intellectual, and 
highly amusing to all. Perhaps our readers will 
ask the names of these personages? They are 
comprised in a single one—Samuet Lover! He 
has parted from us to try his fortunes in America, 
where, we doubt not, his abundant and versatile 
talents will be duly appreciated. The taste of the 
country, and its love of the dramatic art, will find 
ample food for pleasure in Lover’s Evenings; and 
when it is felt that he is the creator of all these in- 
tellectual stores, as well as their gifted exponent, 
we can fancy that from Boston to New Orleans the 
treat will be triumphant. We will merely add one 
word more to our contemporaries on the other side 
of the big water. We entrust to their care and hospi- 
tality forafew months a friend who takes with him the 
warm affections of a wide English and Irish circle, 
and we tell them that he has earned this feeling not 
more by his genius than by his conduct in private 
life, as a worthy member of society and (that com- 
prehensive word) a gentleman. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO 


River that rollest in thy summer pride 

Beneath the walls where she, my idol, dwells ; 
Bright be the ripple of thine azure tide, 

And sweet the influence of thy twilight spel!s. 


Oh, as she gazes (shrined ’mid less fair flowers) 
Upon thy course, may she remember one 

Whose every thought flows to her through the hours 
Which pass’d apart from her lack hope and sun! 


Yes, murmur in thy ebbs and swells, how true 
The soul whose onward race resembles thine; 
And say she is the heaven whose tender hue 


Sheds silent rapture on this heart of mine! W. K. 


MEMORY’S PICTURES. 


WHEN absence hides from me my loved one’s face, 
While love is harping in me love’s alarms, 
I fly to memory, and bid her trace 
pon my heart a picture of its charms. 
But oh, ’tis useless ; for before she makes 
A truthful portrait with her pencil there, 
My eager eyes the growing fabric breaks, 
And I see only fragments every where : 
A bright eye here, and there a dancing curl, 
A pouting mouth, a littie dimpled chin ; 
But all in such a wild chaotic whirl 
That I know not with which one to begin 
To make them all a lovely whole again, 
And so to let them vanish I am fain. 


F. F. G. 


VARIETIES. 

James Minasi.—Frequently has the Lit. Gazette 
urged the claims of this aged artist upon public 
syinpathy, and we rejoice to see our appeal enforced 
by the Times of the 14th. After fifty-two years of 
application, and the production of many beautiful 





out a portrait of the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, 
by subscription; and we must say, that, putting 
the feelings of benevolence out of the question, it 
must be a desideratum with the best-informed 
members of our social sphere to possess the like- 
ness of a gentleman so pre-eminently distinguished 
in the annals of British literature and national 
history. 

Westminster Impr ts.—On Thursday a de- 
utation, consisting of the Dean of Westminster, 

r. Hindley, M.P., Sir De Lacy Evans, M.P., Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. V. Vigers, Mr. Thurlow, and Mr. 
Donthorn, had a conference with Lord Morpeth at 
the office of the Woods and Forests on the subject of 
throwing open the view of the west front of West- 
minster Abbey to Buckingham Palace. Our readers 
may refer to the plan for this desirable improve- 
ment, engraved for No. 1536 of the Literary Gazette, 
from which they will see how much it would beautify 
those parts of Westminster, besides opening and 
connecting noble public edifices in a manner worthy 
of our mighty metropolis. Perhaps the alterations 
in Buckingham Palace, voted by parliament last 
week, may be combined with this design, so as to 
form altogether a more perfect whole. 

Discharged Prisoners.— A deputation from the 
Committee for establishing Houses of Occupation 
for discharged Prisoners had a conference on Mon- 
day with Sir George Grey at the Home-office. 
The deputation consisted of the Lord Bishop of 
London, the Earl of Denbigh, Lord Kinnaird, Mr. 
R. Monckton Milnes, M.P., Mr. Sheriff Laurie, 
Mr. Alderman Sidney, Mr. Jerdan, Mr. Cochrane, 
the Rev. S. R. Cattley, and Mr. W. J. Donthorn. 
The Bishop of London briefly described what had 
been done by the Committee, which originated 
with Mr. Sheriff Laurie, and had met from time to 
time, and adopted measures with the view to carry 
his benevolent design into etfect. His Lordship 
also mentioned the petitions in favour of the de- 
sign which had been presented to both houses of 
parliament, the expression by the Duke of Wel- 
lington of an earnest desire on the part of the then 
Government to promote so desirable an object, 
and the favourable mooting of the question by the 
Duke of Richmond in the Peers and Mr. M. Milnes 
and others in the Commons. Sir George Grey 
listened with great attention to these statements, 
and to remarks from the Earl of Denbigh, Mr. 
Milnes, Mr. Laurie, and others of the deputation ; 
and, after a long conversation, intimated the fa- 
vourable disposition of the present Ministry towards 
this plan, and also to other improvements gene- 
rally in the system of prison discipline and se- 
condary punishments. He noticed that the punish- 
ment of transportation would probably undergo 
some modifications and restrictions, in consequence 
of representations from the penal colonies, which 
would render it more important to determine what 
was best to be done with the increased number of 
criminals at home. On the whole, it was under- 
stood that Government would give the subject its 
serious consideration, and be prepared to do some- 
thing at the next meeting of parliament. The 
Sheriff’s Committee pledged itself to continue its 
labours, and afford every information and aid in 
its power. 

Vauxhall Gardens had a great field-day on Mon- 
day, as a féte for the benefit of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ excellent charities. Every sort of 
amusement was brought forward; the perform- 
ances were very clever, the fireworks superb, and 
every thing done with perfect decorum, so as to 
invite respectable persons to such relaxation. 

The Monument to Sir Walter Scott was this week 
inaugurated with grand ceremonies, and national 
manifestations of respect and honour, at Edinburgh. 

Colossal Hand of Amenoph 11.—We have pleasure 
in stating that this characteristic relic of ancient 
Egypt, procured by Sir J. Emerson Tennent at 
the ‘Temple of Karnak, has safely found its way to 
its destination, the Belfast Museum. It is a por- 
tion of the hand and four finger-lengths. [See 








pen. and-ink drawings, Mr. Minasi is now bringing 


notice of the statue itself in a recent Gazette. ] 
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Suitable Chance Arrangement.—The Times of Wed- 
nesday has an amusing review of cookery-books, 
which concludes with the words, “ The Gastronomic 
Regenerator,” and is followed by a paragraph to fill up 
the column, which, curiously enough, tells the story 
of a Toad ina Hole. The creature is stated in the 
Caledonian Mercury to have been found in the cen- 
tre of a block of ironstone, four or five feet square, 
and thirty feet below the surface. It was very 
small, very black, and very lively; and having 
hopped to the water, swam away as if it had never 
been imprisoned, 

Menai Straits Tunnel.—It is stated that Mr, 
Stephenson, the engineer, is now preparing the 
ground on the Britannia rock and shores of Menai 
for carrying an iron tunnel or tubular bridge across 
the Straits, for the Chester and Holyhead Railway. 


Strayed, with other papers, from the portfolio of an Arche@o- 
logist,—stated to be a short version of a dialogue between 
himself and @ woodman respecting Herne’s Ouk. 

“ Hail, stately monarch of the woods, 
Embosom’d in the fern ;— 

It’s Shakspeare’s.” ‘No, it isn’t hisn— 
The Queen she calls it Herne.”—J. T. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

M. Amable Ravoisié announces a work. of great in- 
terest in archeology and the fine arts, under the auspices 
of the French government. It will be a companion to the 
grand publication on Egypt, but devoted to Algeria, i. e, 
the Provinces of Constantine, Algiers, and Oran, whose 
ancient monuments are numerous and important, whether 
we contemplate the Carth: jan, Roman, Arabian, or 
Byzantine ruins of temples, baths, theatres, or other mag- 
nificent remains. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Southey’s Life of Wesley, edited by Rev. C. C. Southey, 
3d edit., 2 vols. 8vo, 28s.— The Horse’s Foot, and how to 
keep it Sound, by W. Miles, Esq., 2d edit. royal 8vo, 73.— 
Petit’s Remarks on Architectural Character, fol. 2ls.— 
Twa Hares, 12mo, sewed, 9¢.—Ollendorff’s Method of 
learning Italian, 8vo, 16s.; Key to ditto, 7—Mackray on 
the Reformation, 3d edit. 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Health made sy 
for the People, 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d. ; sewed, 1s. —Arnold’s 
Latin Prose, Part I., 7th edit. 8vo, 6s. 6d.—Letters to a 
Bride, by Emma Pessina, fep. 5s.—Crabb’s Synonymes, 
8vo, 8th edit. 15s.—Crombie’s Gymnasium, 12mo, 4th edit. 
6s.—Egstorff’s Grammar of the German Language, 12mo, 
sewed, 4s.—Synoptical Table of Th Sounds, by W. Lea, 
4to, bds. 6s. —Burke’s Landed Gentry, 4th and concluding 
Part, royal 8vo, sewed, 15s.—Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
Vol. II. 8vo, 1/. 5s. 6d. — German and English Dialogues, 
by T. J. Williams, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Dictionary of the German 
Language, by J.C. M. Laurent, 12mo, 2s. 6¢d.—A Pilgrimage 
to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, 
by Mrs. Romer, 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 8s.—Juvenile French Gram- 
mar, by J. Tourrier, square, bds, 2s. 6d.—An Explanation 
of the Church Catechism, with Proofs, 2d edit. fep. 2s.— 
Christian Lyra; aSelection of Religious and Moral Poetry, 
32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; mor. 3s. 6¢.—The Cairn; a Gatherin 
of precious Stones from many Hands, square 16mo, half- 
bound, 10s.—The Temple; Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations, by George Herbert, 32mo, cloth, 2s. 6d.— 
Hogg’s Weekly Instructor, Vol. III. royal 8vo, 4s. 6d.— 
Nixon’s (Bp.) tures on the Catechism, 3d edit. 8vo, 18s, 
—Blackburn’s (Rev. J.) Hand-Book round Jerusalem, fep. 
3s. 6d.—Percy Anecdotes, Vol. III. 18mo, 3s,—The Water- 
Cure in Chronic Disease, &c., by J. M. Gully, M.D., p.-8vo, 
er considered, by D. M. R " 

ost 8vo, 10s, 6d. arle's Philosophy of Life, Death, and 

isease, 8vo, 8s.— Hints on Husband-Catching; or, a 
Manual for Marriageable Misses, post 8vo, 5s.—Chronicles 
of the Bastile, 8vo, 21s. — The Isle of Wight illustrated, in 
a Series of Coloured Views, 4to, 21s. 














DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1846. h, m 8. 1846. 
. . 1 2450] Aug.26 .. . 
+ « — 2300 6% % 
- . — 2145 MW 1 6 
the 1 586 


- Be 
2°2 
25°5 
84 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gold Medal of the highest Order of Merit, 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at 
St. Petersburgh, to Eowarp J. Dent, by command of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, a3 a testimony to 
the unequalled —— of his recently invented Patent 
Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical 
Expedition of 1843, 


The following is an Extract from a Letter of M. StRvvE, 
Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of the Cen- 
tral Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Airy, Esq., 
Astronomer Royal :— 

“With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a 
very considerable difference between them has been most 
distinctly marked; and I hasten to inform you, that 
among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so 
many distinguished Artists, ru—E DexTs HAVE HELD 
THE FIRST RANK IN A BRILLIANT MANNER. I have 
to request you will announce this to Mr. Dent; pre- 
sent to him my congratulations on this result, and tell 
him that I shall shortly write to him to thank him most 
sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded 
towards the success of the expedition, by sending us his 
admirable Chronometers.” 

It is necessary to state that, in the original letter, the words 
in small capitals were underlined with a double line, and 
that in Italics with a single one. 

Extract from the 4to work of M. Strruve, entitled, ‘‘ Ex- 
édition Chronométrique, exécutée par l’ordre de Sa Majesté 
‘Empereur Nicolas ler, 

“ M. E. Dent, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chrono- 
métres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus 
efficacement a l’exactitude du résultat de notre expé- 
dition.” 

“* Mr. E. Dent, of London, has furnished us with the 
Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contributed 
most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our 
expedition.” 


EDWARD J. DENT, 
82 Strand, 33 Cockspur Street, and 34 Royal Exchange, 


? 

BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
Chronometer and Watch-Maker to the Queen 
and H.R.H. Prince Albert, 

Has the gratification of further stating, in addition to the 
above high Testimonial, that he has received the FIRST 
Premium Rewarp from the British Government for the 
unequalled performance of his CHRONOMETER, which 
varied only 0°54 hundreds of a second in its rate during a 
public trial of twelve months at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. These trials, now terminated, lasted for thirteen 
years; during which period there were deposited, in compe- 

tition, by different makers, nearly 500 Chronometers. 

E. J. DENT has now the further satisfaction of an- 
nouncing that, as an additional reward for the performance 
of his Patent Chronometers in 1844, H. I. M. the Emperor 
has been graciously pleased to confer upon E. J. DENT the 
appointment and title of ‘* Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. 
the Emperor of Russia.” 


(A COPY). ‘* ASHBURNHAM Hovsge, 

"16th January, 1845. 

“ By an official letter dated 3%5 of December, 1844, 
Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just in- 
formed me, that His Majesty the Emperor, as a recompense 
for the useful service you i the Ch trical Ex- 
pedition confided to M. de Struvé, has deigned to grant you 
the title of ‘ Chronometer Maker to H. I. M, the Emperor 
of Russia,’ 

“It is with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of 
this, and take this occasion to offer you the assurance of my 
entire regard. 

“To Mr, Dent. 


Sir, 





‘* Brunyow.” 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


———_—_— 
TRAND THEATRg. 
HENRY RUSSELL, the Composer of Woodman § 5 

The Ivy Green—The Old Atm Chair—The Maniac—I'm Afloat. the 

on Fire—The Gambler’s Wife, &c., mast respectfully announces hip 


ud @P a 
has been induced to give Six more 

Theatre, being his Last Appearance in 

for the Provinces. 

Russell’s Entertai: 

sitions, includi: 

The Old Arm 





Dog—The 
his well-known N 
justrative of Negro life and character. 
Dress Circle, 5s.; Stalls, Zs; Pit, ls.; Gallery, Gd. Private Boxes, Wi 
Doors Ke at Co Seven; Concert to commence at Eight oii. 
Books of the words, 6d. each. 


HE WEATHER and the DAGUERRO. 
TYPF.—CLAUDET’S COLOURED and NON-INVERTED py, 
GUERREOTYPE ESTABLISHMENT, 18 King William Street, Stray) 
near the Adelaide Gallery. As the early hours are pi ‘able, the Room, 
are open at nine o’clock. Sunshine is not at all necessary; and portrais 
taken during cloudy and even mons weather are very successful, Tj, 
last few days have been most favourable for the Photographic operation, 


R., BEARD’S COLOURE) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. 








“ We have been much pleased with some portraits taken by Mr, 
they exhibit a — of boldness, and stand out with a relief Paste: w 
derated in all earlier imens of the Art, while the methoj 

le and life-like.”— Times. 
singularly close approximation » 
nature, no less aston’ — HE 

“ The ne sen | tableau will bear comparison with the best miniatuy* 
~ ron. 
« We would especially notice the admirable effect of the flesh tinp, 
“ embodied in the mi re, and not, as we generally « 
them, spread on the surface.”"—Art-Union. ‘ 

Establishtnents—85 King William Street, City; 54 Parliament sine, 

estminster; and at the al Polytechnic Institution, Regent Stree, 





HILST Messrs. BETTS and Co. are stuii. 

ously desirous to avoid the imputation of unwarrantably increaing 

the alarm created by the rumo. nce the Metropolis of thy 
fearful disease the Asiatic Cholera, er deem it consistent with a dup 
gard to the ey ee public to direct attention to the subjoined Ts. 
timonials as to its of their Patent dy, This pure and whe 
some Spirit has long been in very general use in the most important Hop. 
tals and Infi in the Ki and is deserving of especial notice x 
the present time, from its uliar efficacy in arresting the ravages cane 
by those epidemics that usually prevail at this season of the year; and the 
i gallons, direct from 

- per bottle, trom 

ing secured by the Metallic Ca 

eTTs and Co, have the exclusive right of making, ad 

upon which is embossed the words—“ BETTS’ PATENT BRANDY, 
7 SMITHFIELD BARS.” 


Extracts from Testimonials. 
* 58 Aldersgate Street. 
“ Your Brandy is free from uncombined acid and astringent matter, 
which exist, more or less, in most of the imported from France, 
(Signed) “ Joun THomas Coors, 
“To Mr. Betts.” Lecturer on Chemistry. 


“Long Acre. 
“T am bound to say, and do assert it with confidence, that for purity of 
Spirit this cannot be surpassed; and that your Patent Brandy is also quite 
free from those acids which, though minute in quantity, always contaminate 
the Foreign Spirit. (Signed “ Josrpn Home, 
“To IT. Betts, Esq.” Chemist to His Majesty 
“ 38 Upper Gower Street. 
“1 do not hesitate to express my conviction, that it is fully as free trom 
any thing —— to health, and contains as pure a Spirit, as the bet 
varieties of Foreign Brandy, (Signed) “ Epwaro Turner, 
fessor of Chemistry in the 
“ John T. Betts, Esq.” University ot London. 
« Grenadier Guards “po 
“ The two sampl¢s of your Patent Brandy I had an opportunity of laying 
before the Board of Officers, which sat at the Regimental Hospital is 
Saturday. Every Member of the Board approved of the Brandy, and har 
ordered that it shall be used for the Sick. 


(Signed) J, HARRION, 
“ Messrs. J, T. Betts and Co.” Surgeon-Major, Grenadier Guard 


G OBE INSURANCE 
PALL MALL anv CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Epwarp Gotpsmrp, Esq., Chairman. 
WixriaM Tires, Esq, Fits., Deputy-Chairman. 
Groncs Cauz Gurn, Esq., Treasurer, 
Established 1303, 
For Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, and the Pur. 
chase of Reversions and Life Contingencies. 
Caprrat—ONE MILLION STERLING. 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent of the 
amount of Premiums received. 
Insurances may be effected on a Lives, on Joint Lives, and on the 








, retains its 


SOAP, so lon; ‘or imp F y 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessing 
perfume : 


an aromatic and lastin 

steel plate of Windsor Castle. 
A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c,, prepared 

without angular corners. 


, Henprin’s Parservative Toorn-Pownrr, an effectual preparation for 


each Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Edmonds’ communication un the late — thun- 
der-storm and agitations of the sea, and Mr. Sheriff Lau- 
rie’s statement relating to discharged prisoners, reached 
us too late for our present Number: they shall appear in 
next Gazette. 

We have read, with pleasure, ‘‘ The Notes during a 
Three Weeks’ Sojourn in London in June and July,” pub- 
lished in the Glasgow Constitutional. Many of the re- 
marks shew that a stranger may notice more of the me- 
tropolis in a few days than an inhabitant observes in as 
many years, The journal is, furthermore, a quiet, unos- 
tentatious record of the impressions made by the sights 
seen and the places visited; and as the page of a large 
newspaper contains as much substance as would make a 
fair pamphlet, we have to thank the friend who sent us 
this specimen of Scottish newspaper industry and talent. 


r4 eeth, them in a sound and healthy 
condition, is ily agregable to the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth ot every impurity, inereases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour.’ 

Henpris’s Moguzine is the most 
stances for maintaining the beauty 
also a delightful pertume. 

His i Liquid is a certai 
where the Hair is failing. 
Hewnpatn’s Corp Cream ov Rosss, prepared in great perfection. 
Iuprovep Scourixe Daops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 


ficial 


b extract of gi sub- 
and luxuriance of the Hair,having 








ific for producing a new growth 


ie" of one life surviving a: 
Persons deuiviog Life Incomes from Church Preferment, Public Offices, 
and any other Civil or Military pl may, by approp a 
part of their income to ide the Annual Payment, alleviate the de 
tress which their death would otherwise occasion to their family # 





By order of the Board, 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 
London, August, 1846. 


O VISITORS to the CONTINENT— 
Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents 

the cademy, No, ld ; beg tee Aid the Nobility and 
Gentry that they continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine ~ 
Ba , &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Us 
t they undertake the Shipment of Effects to @! 





tom-House, &c,; and that 
parts of the world, 
Lists of their Cor 


ts abroad, and every information, may le 
had on application at 


Office as above. 





s + gta aaa Inx, for Linen, to be used without prep lea 
ttle. 





ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of this 
tong + blishment, informs the public "that this Beer, so 





ommended by the Faculty, not sold to the Trade, can 
only be procured at the ha Bow. 
‘ City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 








EOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS— 
Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, London, can supply ® 
COMPLETE SET of the SECOND SERIES, at ten per cent below 
published price ; the last Nine Parts are quite new. ical Models, 
Mr. Tennant can supply Collectors with Sopwith’s Geological Mort 
Casts of scarce Foss fs, logical Mapey Hammers, — faei- 
lections of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils.—The latter will greatly 
litate the study of Conchology, Mineralogy, and Geology. 2 — 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


To Professors of Geology, Mineralogy, Lecturers, and others. 
The interesting Collection of Specimens illustrative of the 
above Sciences, valuable Library, Drawings, Prints, and 
other Effects of the late Thomas Webster, Esq., F.G.S., &c. 
$e. Professor of Geology to the London University. 

ESSRS. RUSHWORTH and JARVIS will 


SELL by gust 20h, by at << = Great ville Row, ee Row, on 
DAY, Au order 
WEDNES e valuable and in 


Room, eo 
Administra‘ 
COLLECTION ot G GEOLOGICAL 
and the late 


Drawings and 


jewed two days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had, at the 
Bae in the City, at be Offices of the Auctioneers, 19 Change Alley, 


Cornhill. 


— 














LITERATURE AND ART. 
PN ca bennett ASSOCIATION. 


Ata General Meeting of the Archeological Association, in Leicester 
Square, on Wednesday, it was resolved : 
1, That <5 statement inserted in the “ Arnenmum” of the 15th ot 
is a scandalous fabrication, pe pans to ay the British 
promote th of the Archeolo- 


a ria | = conduct vo mag 9 mane 4 of the cet and te Zomtionten 
ing to ice the e 
care seh acne dets 


against 
hich ¢ ~% and that, after nate ——— ‘rom ‘the 
wa ia ior oa thes s: an another name, the Sem the Asso- 
aston had "fully calculated u mas os cessation of 
3, That this ot ith delight the vonanizalty pow, Mzood-will 


hich 
fested itself — VE Sa ccessful Congress Bop he mg 
at which not one subject of discord 











or dissension prevailed among its 


bers. 
Me Tnat the — of ie Association are eminently due to Thomas J. 
Pettigrew, Esq.» V.P. rer, the i@ manner in which he 
the duties of techn at the Congress at Gloucester, in the 
ted absence of the President, — oth oe zeal he - at ee 
- promote the real interests —- The 
cannot bu! ith which he has 


i nj assailed, Ie pero oy “seni to assure 
a high — esteem entertained for him by all the Mem- 
bers ot the Associa! 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE.—The SIXTEENTH MEETING of the BRI- 

TISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE will com. 
AMPTON, on THURSDAY MORNING, the 10th of 


JOHN _—— F.R.S,, General Treasurer. 
2 Duke street, Adelphi, 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION ok the DEGREE of BACHELOR of ARTS is 
on INDAY, the 26th of October. 

rar fourteen days previously. 
_— — 
W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 








Somerset House, Aug. 19, 1846, 


0 CLERGY MEN and SCHOOLMASTERS.— 
The noe orc LARGE and LONG-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL, 
ferring ion yo! an of igh 
i Mis netitut ion a a gentleman 
ments. The income of the School is very 
has been realised in it. No outlay of capil iE sseeieeh, since the transfer 
would be made on a basis povullarly = “¥ advan‘ 
ae it. The furniture may be taken at a valu: 
must be a distin; ed G: jraduate ane of the ee a@ mar- 
tn, and and it would also be 
very rable, though not indispensable, tl that he should ve in | Holy Orders, 
Wome who cannot produce rirst-RATE T: 


adress the Rev. M. L., Mr. Pickering’s, Bookseller, 177 Piccadilly, 
London. 














EAD MASTER WANTED. eet AR Committee 

of the Birmi: and Edgbaston Proprietary School will juire 
Gentleman in the es after the next Christmas Vacation, to 
— Dr. RYALL, ee Be last aoe has. held the situation, and 


to the office ot 

VicePresdent of thy 7 Goveteanen t College at Cork. 
eres with Testimonials, are required to be delivered before the 
Sth ys and other [... may be known by 
apg W H. Partridge, Sq., the Honorary ew Hall Street, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In afew days will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, to be had of all Booksellers, 
M EMOIRS of Sir ELIJAH IMPEY, Knight, 


lien ~ ogg Justice of the Su Court of Judicature at Fort 
co With Anecdotes of oe Sir en Franc! 
~ Bera |, Esq., and other Contemporaries. —Compil 
fo thentie 1 ents, in refutation of the Calumnies of the RIGHT 
HON, THOMAS 5, BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
By ELIJAH BARWELL IMPEY. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 





In afew days will be published, post 8vo, 10s, Gd. 
()8SERVATIONS on NATURAL HISTORY; 
with a Calendar of Periodic Phenomena. 
By the Rev. LEONARD JENYNS, M.A., F.L.S. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


——nen 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Just published, price 58.3 { 5s,; free by post, 6s. 6d. 
reas on URINO-GENITAL DISEASES. 


the 
State of System in producing those Morbid << 
the true nature of their diseased action is Irritative, 


the Author, 90 Black friars 
Cornhill ; ‘St; 
onder ofall Booksclien 4 Strand 











meer 10 Oxind Street; 





13 Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VOL. VL. OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS. 


(Immediately). 


Il. 
TRAVELS AND 


TRAVELLERS. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Authoress of “ The Barnabys in America,” “The Robertses,” &c. 


2 vols., 21s. 
III. 


VOL. IX. OF AGNES STRICKLAND LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND, 


COMPRISING THE LIFE OF MARY OF MODENA, CONSORT OF JAMES II. 


VOL. VIL OF THE NELSON LETTERS AND DESPATCHES. 


(Completing the Work). 


Vy. 
HOCHELAGA; OR, ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORZD. 
Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esgq., Author of “The Crescent and the Cross.” 
2 vols. small 8vo. 


LOST AND WON; 


OR, THE LOVE-TEST 


By the Author of “The Maid’s Husband.” 
3 vols, 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





ELEMENTS 


New Work on Natural Philosophy. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. fep. 8vo, with Diagrams and Woodcuts, price 13s. 6d. cloth, 


Ss F meek Cy, 


Part II. Imponderable Bodies—Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and Electro-Dynamics. 
By C. F. PESCHEL, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. 
Translated from the German, with Notes, by E. WEST. 
Vol. I. contains ‘‘ The Physics of Ponderable Bodies,’’ 7s. 6d. 
“ A cheap and useful translation of Peschel’s celebrated précis of the fact and principles of physical philosophy,”—Spectator, 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





In 3 vols, Svo, cloth, 
ILLIAM ALLEN, his Life; with Selections 
from his Correspondence. 
*,* Vol. I. just published, price 8s. 
London: Charles Gilpin, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
In 8vo, price 3s. 6d., No. XI. 


CBBISTIAN SECTS in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





ti 


considerable attention has bee: 
used at all, or nearly all, the Pul 


Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, Seventh Edition, 
In 8vo, price 6s. 6d., the Seventh Edition (with a new Appendix) of 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. 
*, THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This Work is founded the princi; ee and t 
Tt is at once a syntax, a Vocetlacy, end am Enercion Deck; ted 
Fo Ro to the subject bay It is 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. A SECOND PART of the above Work, 


containing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. Witha Voca- 


bulary 


and an Antibarbarus. Edition. 
2. LONGER EXERCISES; being a Companion 


to the First 


3. MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into 


LATIN. From ~ aac of Grorgranp. With Notes and Excursuses. 


Edition, 7. 


‘Also, DUEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK|" 
of LATIN SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev, H. .H, ARNOLD, B,A. 
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